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'* Si?" fjl**"*' *^ rational! Heaven amu 
With an illnstnoaeybat tremendoot power 
To wranterapti its own most gracioni end*'; 
And thle, of strict necessitj, not choice i 
That power denied, men, angels, were no mora 
But passive engines void of praise or blame? 
A nature rational implies the power 
Of lieing blest, or wretched, as we plewe. 
• • • » 

And fall he mast, who learns from death alone^ 
The dreadful secret—That he lives for ev«r!» 
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DEDICATORY PREFACE. 

To one whose dm b to ** serve hb generation according 
to the Will of God," but two reasons would seem to justify 
an individual in claiming the attention of the public in the 
capacity of an Author — the existence in the public mind of 
a want which needs to be met, and the full belief, that the 
Work which he has produced is adapted to meet that want. 
Under the influence of these two consideration, the foUovit- 
ing Treatise is presented to the public. Whether the Author 
has judged rightiy or not, it is not for him to decide. The 
decision of that question is left with the public, to whom 
the Work is now presented. It b doubtful, whether any 
work, prepared with much thought and pains-taking, was 
ever published with the conviction, on the part of the Author, 
that it was unworthy public regard. The conmiunity, how- 
ever, may differ from him entirely, on the subject ; and, as 
a consequence, a work which he regards as so imperiously 
demanded by the public interest, faUs dead from the press. 
Many an author, thus dbappointed, has had occasion to be 
reminded of the admonition, **Ye need have patience." 
Whether the following Treatise shall succeed in gaining the 
public ear, or not, one consolation will remain with the 
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writer, the publication of the work has satisfied his sense of 
duty. To hb respected Associates in the Institution over 
which he presides, Associates with whose approbation and 
counsel the work was prepared, the Author would take this 
occasion, publicly to express his grateful acknowledgments 
for the many important suggestions which he received from 
them, during the progress of its preparation. 

Having said thus much, he would simply add, that To 
THE Lovers of Truth, the Work is now besfectfuult 

DEDICATED, WITH THE KIND REGARDS OF 

THE AUTHOR. 



CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 

IKPOKTAlfCi: OF THE SUBJECT. 

The doctrine of the Will is a cardinal doctrine of 
theology, as well as of mental philosophy. This 
doctrine, to say the least, is one of the great central 
points, from which the various different and conflict- 
ing systems of theological, mental, and moral science, 
take their departure. To determine a man's senti- 
ments in respect to the Will, is to determine his 
position, in most important respects, as a theologian, 
and mental and moral philosopher. If we turn our 
thoughts inward, for the purpose of knowing what 
we are, what we ought to do, and to be, and what we 
shall become, as the result of being and doing what we 
ought or ought not, this doctrine presents itself at 
once, as one of the great pivots on which the resolu- 
tion of all these questions turns. 

If, on the other hand, we turn our thoughts from 
ourselves, to a study of the character of God, and of 
the nature and character of the government which He 
exercises over rational beings, all our apprehen- 
sions here, all our notions in respect to the nature 
and desert of sin and holiness, will, in many funda- 
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mental particulars, be determined by our notions- in 
respect to the Will. In other words, our apprehen- 
sions of the nature and character of the Divine go- 
vernment, must be determined, in most important re- 
spects, by our conceptions of the nature and powers 
of the subjects of that government. I have no wish 
to conceal from the reader the true bearing of our 
present inquiries. I wish him distinctly to under- 
stand, that in fixing his notions in respect to the 
doctrine of the Will, he is determining a point of 
observation from which, and a medium through 
which, he will contemplate his own character and 
deserts as a montl agent, a^d the nature and character 
of that Divine government, under which he must 
ever "live, and move, and have his being.** 

THUE AND FALSE METHODS OF IirqUIRT» 

Such being the bearing of our present inquiries, an 
important question arises, to wit ; What should be the 
influence of such considerations upon our investiga* 
tions in this department of mental science ? It should 
not surely induce us, as appears to be true of many 
divines and philosophers even, first to form our system 
of theology, and then, in the light of that, to determine 
our theory of the Will. The true science of the Will, 
as well as that of all other departments of mmital 
philosophy, does not come by external observation, 
but by internal reflection. Because our doctrine of 
the Will, whether true or false, will have a controlling 
in&ience in determining the character of our theolo^, 



Hod the meaning whidi v^e shall attach to large 
portkms ef the Bible, that doctrine does not, for that 
reason, lose its exchmirely psychological character. 
Every legitimate question pertainmg to it, still remains 
purely and exdosively a psychological question. The 
mind has but one eye by which it can see itself, and 
that is the eye of Conseioucoiess^ This, then, is the 
organ of vision to be exclusively employed in all our 
inquiries in every department of mental science, and 
in none moie exclusively than in that of the Will. 
"We know very well, for example, that the science of 
optics has a fundamental bearing upon that of Astro- 
nomy. What if a philosopher, for that reason, should 
form bis theory of optics by looking at the stars? 
This would be perfectly analogous to the conduct of 
ft divine or philosopher who should determine hitf 
theory of the Will, not by psychological reflectipn, 
but by a system of theolc^y formed without such 
reflection. Suppose again, that the science of Geo- 
metry had the same influence in theology, that that of 
the Will now has. This fact would not change at all 
the nature of that science, nor the mode proper in 
conducting our investigations in respect to- it. It 
would still remain a science of demonstration, with 
all its principles and rules of investigation unchanged. 
So with the doctrine of the will. Whatever its 
bearings upon other sciences may be, it still remains 
no less exclusively a psychological science. It has 
its own principles and laws of investigation, principles 
and laws as independent of systems, of theology, as 
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the principles and laws of the science of optics are of 
those of Astronomy. In pursuing our investigations 
in all other departments of mental science, we, for the 
time being, cease to be theologians. We become 
mental philosophers. Why should the study of the 
Will be an exception ? 

The question now returns — what should be the 
bearing of the fact, that our theory of the Will, 
whether right or wrong, will have an important influ- 
ence in determining our system of theology 7 This 
surely should be its influence. It should induce in us 
great care and caution in our investigations in this 
department of mental science. We are laying the 
foundation of the most important edifice of which it 
ever entered into the heart of man to conceive — an 
edifice, all the parts, dimensions, and proportions of 
which, we are required most sedulously to conform 
to the "pattern shown us in the mount." Under 
such circumstances, who should not be admonishedi 
that he should "dig deep, and lay his foundation 
upon a rock ?" I will therefore, in view of what has 
been said above, earnestly bespeak four things of the 
reader of the following treatise. 

1. That he read it ns an honest, earnest inquirer 
after truth. • 

2. That he give that degree of attention to the 
work, that is requisite to an understanding of it. 

3. That when he dissents from any of its funda- 
mental principles, he will distinctly state to his own 
mind the reason and ground of that dissent, and care- 
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fully investigate its validity. If these principles are 
"wrong, such an investigation will render tl^ truth 
more conspicuous to the mind, confirm the mind in 
the truth, and furnish' it with means to overturn the 
opposite error. 

4. That he pursue his investigations with implicit 
coTtfidence in the distinct affirmations of his own 
Consciousness in respect to this subject. Such a 
suggestion would appear truly singular, if made in 
respect lo any other department of mental science but 
that of the Will. Here it is imperiously called for ; 
so long have philosophers and divines been accus- 
tomed to look without, to determine the ch-»»'acteris- 
tics of phenomena which appear exclusively within, 
and which are revealed to the eye of Consciousness 
only. Having been so long under the influence of 
this pernicious habit, it will require somewhat of an 
effort for the mind to turn its organ of self-vision in 
upon itself, for the purpose of correctly reporting to 
itself, what is really passing in that inner sanctuary 
Especially will it require an effort to do this, with a 
fixed determination to abandon all theories formed 
from external observation, and to follow implicitly 
the results of observations made internally. This 
method we must adopt, however, or there is at once 
an end of all real science, not only in respect to the 
Will, but to all other departments of the mindl Sup- 
pose an individual to commence a treatise on colors^ 
for example, with a denial of the validity of all affir- 
mations of the Intelligence through the eye, in re« 
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speot to the phenomena about which he is to tre&t. 
What would be thought of such a treatise? Tbo 
moment we deny the validity of the affirmations of 
any of our faculties, in respect to the appropriate 
objects of those faculties, alh reasoning about those 
objects bec^omes the height of absurdity. So in 
respect to the mind. If we doubt or deny the validity 
of the affirmations of Consciousness in respect to the 
nature and characteristics of all mental operations, 
mental philosophy becomes impossible, and all reason- 
ing in respect to the mind perfectly absurd. Implicit 
confidence in the distinct affirmations of Conscious 
ness, is afundamental condition of all correct philoso- 
phizing in every department of mental science. Per^ 
mit me most earnestly to bespeak this confidence, as 
we pursue our investigations in respect to the Will. 

COMMON FAULT. 

It may be important here to notice a common fault 
in the method frequently adopted by philosophers in 
their investigations in this department of mental science. 
In the most celebrated treatise that has ever appeared 
upon this subject, the writer does not recollect to 
have met with a single appeal to ' Consciousness^-^ 
the only adequate witness in the case. The whole 
treatise, almost, consists of a series of syllogisms, 
linked together with apparent perfectness — syllogisms 
pertaining to an abstract something called Will. 
Throughout the whole, the facts of Consciousness are 
neveir appealed to. In fact, in instances not a few, 



among writers of the saine school, the right to make 
such an appeal, on the ground of the total inadequacy 
ctf Consciousne^a to give testimony in the case, has 
been formally denied. Would it be at all strange, if 
it should turn out that all the fundamental results of 
investigations conducted after such a method, should 
be wholly indpf^able to the Will, the phenomena 
of which lie under the eye of Consciousness, or 
stand in i^ain c<mtradiction to the phenomena thus 
affirmed ? What, from the method adopted, we see 
is very Ukely U) take place, we find, from experience, 
to be actually true of the treatise above referred to. 
This is notioed by the diatinguished author of The 
Natural History of Enthusiasm, in an Essay introduc- 
tory to Edwards on the Will. " Even the reader," 
he says, " who is scarcely at-all &miliar with abstruse 
science, will, if he follow our author attentively, be 
perpetually conscious of a vague dissatisfaction, or 
latent sus{»cion, that some fallacy has passed into the 
train of propositions, although the linking of syllo^ 
gisms seems perfect. This suspicion will increase in 
strength as he proceeds, and will at length condense 
itself into the form of a protest against certain con* 
elusions, notwithstanding their apparently necessary 
connection with the premises^'' What should we 
expect from a treatise on mental sci^ace, from which 
the affirmations of Consciousness iphould be formally 
excluded, as grounds of any important conclusions 7 
Just what we find to be true, in fact, of the above, 
named treatise on the Will : to wit, all ite fundamental 
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conclusions positively contradicted by such affirma- 
tions. What if the decisions of our courts of justice 
were based upon data from which the testimony of 
all material witnesses has been formally excluded? 
Who would look to such decisions as the exponents 
of truth and justice ? Yet all thie elements in those 
decisions may be ihe necessary logical consequents 
of the data actually assumed. Such decisions may 
be fill wrong, however, from the fact that the data 
which ought to be assumed in the case, were excluded. 
The same will, almost of necessity, be true of all 
treatises, in every department of mental science, 
which are not based upon the facts of Conscious- 
ness. 

PHOPER METHOD OF REASONING FROM REVELATION TO THE 
ST STEM OF MENTAL PHILOSOFHT THEREIN PRE-SUPPOSED. 

By what has been said, the reader will not under* 
stand me as denying the propriety of comparing our 
conclusions in mental science with the Bible. Though 
no system of mental philosophy is directly revealed 
in the Bible, some one system is therein pre-supposed ; 
and assuming, as we do, that the Scriptures are a 
revelation from God, we must suppose that the system 
of mental science assumed in the sacred writings, 
is the true system. If we could find the system pre- 
supposed in the Bible, we should have an infallible 
standard by which to test the validity of any conclu- 
sions to which we have arrived, as the results of 
psychological -investigation. It is therefore a very 
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legitimate, interesting and profitable inquiry — ^Wkat 
19 the system of mental science assumed as true in 
tlie Bible 1 We may very properly turn our atten- 
tion to the solution of such a question. In doing this, 
hov^ever, two things should be kept distinctly in 
mind : 

1. In such inquiries, we leave the domain of mental 
philosophy entirely, and enter that of theology. In 
the latter we are to be guided by principles entirely 
distinct from those demanded in the former, 

2. In reascming from the Bible to the system of 
mental philosophy pre-supposed in the Scriptures^ 
vire are in danger of assuming wrong data as the 
basis of our conclusions ; that is, we are in danger of 
drawing our inferences from those truths of Scripture 
which have no legitimate bearing upon the subject, 
and of overlooking those which do have such a 
bearing. While there are truths of inspiration from 
which we may properly reason to the theory of the 
Will, pre-supposed in the Bible, there are other truths 
from which we cannot legitimately thus reason. 
Now, suppose that we have drawn our conclusions 
from truths of inspiration which have no legitimate 
bearing upon the subject — truths which, if we do 
reason from them in the case, will lead us to wrong 
conclusions ; suppose that in the light of such conclu- 
sions we have explained the facts of Consciousness, 
assuming that such must be their true character, else 
we deny the Bible — Shall we not then have almost 
inextricably lost ourselves in the labyrinth of error? 
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The following principles may be laid down as 
universally binding, if we would reason correctly> 
as philosophers and theologians, on the subject under 
consideration : 

1. In the domain of philosophy, we must confine 
ourselves strictly and exclusively to the laws of 
psychological investigation, without reference to any 
system of theology. 

2. In the domain of theology, when we would reason 
from the truths of inspiration to the theory of the Will 
pre-supposed in the Bible, we should be exceedingly 
careful to reason from those truths only which have 
a direct and decisive bearing upon the subject, and 
not from those which have no such bearing. 

3. We should carefully compare the conclusions 
to which we have arrived in each of these domains, 
assuming that if they do not harmonize, we have erred 
either as philosophers or theologians. 

^4. In case of disagreement, we should renew our 
independent investigations in each domain, for the 
purpose of detecting the error into which we have 
fallen. 

In conducting our investigations upon such prin- 
ciples, we shall, with almost absolute certainty, find 
ourselves in each domain, following rays of light, 
which will converge together^ in the true theory of 
the Will. 

KRAORS OF METHOD. 

Two errors, into which philosophers and divines of 
a certain class have fallen, in their method, of treating 
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the department of our subject now under considerationy 
here demand a passing notice : 

1 . The two methods above referred to— the psycho- 
logical and theological) which should at all times be 
kept entirely distinct and separate — have unhappily 
been mingled together. Thus the subject has iailed 
to receive a proper investigation in the domain, either 
of theology or of philosophy. 

3. In reascming from the Scriptures to the theory 
of the Will pre-supposed in the same, the wrong truth 
has been adduced as the basis of such reasoning, 
to wit : the fact of the Divine foreknowledge. As all 
events yet futui*e are foreknown to (Jod, they are 
in themselves, it is said, alike certain. This certainty 
necessitates the adoption of a particular theory of the 
Will. Now, before we can draw any such conclusion 
irom the truth before us, the following things pertain- 
ing to it we need to know with absolute certainty — 
thingis which God has not revealed, and which we 
never can know, until He has revealed them — to wit: 
the mode and the nature of the Divine foreknowledge. 
Supp>ose that God should impart to us apprehensions 
perfectly full and distinct, of the mode and nature of 
His foreknowledge of human conduct — How do we 
know but that we should theiTsee with the most 
perfect clearness, that this foreknowledge is just as 
consistent with the theory of the Will, (denied by the 
philosophers and divines under con^deration,) as with 
that which they suppose necessarily to result from the 
Divine foreknowledge? This, theUf is not the truth 
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from which we should reason to the theory of the Will 
pre-supposed in the Bible. 

There are truths of inspiration, however, which 
appear to me to have a direct and decisive bearing 
upon this subject, and upon which we may therefore 
safely base our conclusions. In the Scriptures, man 
is addressed as a moral agent, the subject of com- 
mands and prohibitions, of obligation, of merit and 
demerit, and consequently of reward and punishment. 
Now, when we have determined the powers which 
an agent must possess, to render him a proper subject 
of command and prohibition, of obligation, of merit 
and demerit, and consequently of reward and punish- 
ment, we have determined the philosophy of the Will, 
really pre-supposed in the Scriptures. Beneath these 
truths, therefore, and not beneath that of the Divine 
foreknowledge, that philosophy is to be sought for. 
This I argue — 

1. Because the former has a direct^ while the latter 
has only an indirect bearing upon the subject, 

2. Of the former,, our ideas are perfectly clear and 
distinct, while of the nature and mode of the Divine 
foreknowledge we are profoundly ignorant. To all 
eternity, our ideas of the nature of commands and 
prohibitions, of obligations, of merit and demerit, and 
of reward and punishment grounded on moral desert, 
can never be more clear and distinct than they now 
are. From such truths, then, and not from those that 
we do not understand, and which at the utmost have 
only an indirect bearing upon the subject, we ought 
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to reason, if we reason at all, to the philosophy of the 
Will, pre-supposed in the Scriptures. The reader is 
noTV put in possession of the method that will be pur- 
sued, in the following Treatise, and is consequently 
prepared to enter upon the investigation of the subject 
before us. 



CHAPTER II. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE MENTAL FACULTIES. 

Every individual v«rho has reflected with any degree 
of interest upon the operations of his own mind, can- 
not have failed to notice three classes of mental phe- 
nomena, each of which is entirely distinct from either 
of the others. These phenomena — which comprehend 
the entire operations of the mind, and which may be 
expressed by the terms thinking, feelings and wilting — 
clearly indicate in the mind three faculties equally 
distinct from one another. These faculties are deno- 
minated the Intellect, the Sensibility or Sensitivity, 
and the Will. To the first, all intellectual operations, 
such as perceiving, thinking, judging, knowing, &c. are 
referred. To the second, we refer all sensitive states, 
all feelings, such as sensations, emotions, desires, &c. 
To the Will, or the active voluntary faculty, are 
referred all mental determinations, such as purposes, 
intentions, resolutions, choices, and volitions. 



CLASSIFICATION VERIFIED. 



1. The classes of phenomena, by which this tri- 
unity of the mental powers is indicated, differ from 
one another, not in degree, but in kind. Thought, 
whether clear or obscure, in all degrees, remains 
equally distinct, in its nature, from feelings and deter- 
minations of every class. So of feelings. Sensations, 
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emotions, desires, all the phenomena of the Sensibilftyt 
in all degrees and modifications, remain, in their nature 
and essential characteristics, -equally distinct from 
thought on the one hand, and the action of the Will 
on the other. The same holds true of the phenomena 
of the WilL A resolution, for example, in one degree, 
is not a thought f in another, a sensation, emotion, 
or desire ; and in another, a choice, purpose, intention, 
or volition. In all degrees and modifications, the 
{^enomena of the Will, in their nature and essential 
characteristics, remain equally distinct from the ope- 
rations of the Intelligence on the one hand, and of the 
Sensibility on the other. 

2. This distinction is recognized by universal Con- 
sciousness. When, for example, one speaks of thinking 
of any particular object, then of desiring it, and sub- 
sequently of determining to obtain the object, for the 
purpose of gratifying that desire, all mankind most 
dearly recognize his meaning in each of the above- 
named affirmations, and understand him as speaking 
of three entirely distinct classes of mental operations. 
No person? under such circumstances, ever confounds 
one of these states with either of the others. So 
clearly marked and distinguished is the three-fold 
classification of mental phenomena under considera- 
tion, in the spontaneous aflirmations of universal 
Consciousness. 

3. In all languages, also, there are distinct terms 
appropriated to the expression of these three classes 
of phenomena, and of the mental power indicated by 
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the same. In the English language, for example, we 
have the terms thinkings feeling, and willing^ each of 
which is applied to one particular class of these mental 
phenomena, and never to either of the others. Wo 
have also the terms, Intellect, Sensibility, and Will, 
appropriated, in a similar manner, to designate tho 
mental powers indicated by these phenomena. In 
all other languages, especially among nations of any 
considerable advancement in mental culture, we find 
terms of precisely similar designation. What do 
such facts indicate ? They clearly show, that in the 
development of the universal Intelligence, the difierent 
classes of phenomena under consideration have been 
distinctly marked, and distinguished from one another, 
together with the three-fold division of the mental 
powers indicated by the same phenomena. 

4. The clearness and particularity with which the 
universal intelligence has marked the distinction under 
consideration, is strikingly indicated by the fact, that 
there are qualifying terms in common use which are 
applied to each of these classes of phenomena, and 
never to either of the others. It is true, Hhat there 
are such terms which are promiscuously applied to 
all classes of mental phenomena. There are terms, 
however, which are never applied to but one class. 
Thus we speak of clear thoughts^ but never of clear 
feelings or determinations. We speak of irrepressible 
feelings and desires, but never of irrepressible thoughts 
or resolutions. We also speak of inflexible determi- 
nations, but never of inflexible feelings or conceptions. 
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With what perfect. distinctness, then, roust universal 
Consciousness have marked thoughts, feelings, and 
determinations of the Will, as phenomena entirely 
distinct from one another — phenomena di&ring not 
in degree^ but in kind^ and as most clearly indicating 
the threefold division of the mental powers under 
consititeration. 

5. So familiar are mankind with tMs distinction, so 

distinctly marked is it in their minds, that in fanuliar 

intercourse, when no particular theory of the mental 

powers is m contemplation, they are accustomed to 

speak of the Intellect, Sensibility, and Will, and of 

their respective phenomena, as entirely distinct from 

one another. Take a single example from Scripture : 

** What I shall choese^ I wot not — having a desire to 

depart" Here the Apostle evidently speaks of desire 

and choice^ as phenomena differing in kind, and not 

in degree. ** If you engage his heart," [his feelings,] 

says Lord Chesterfield, speaking of a forei^ minister, 

** you have a fair chance of imposing upon his under^ 

standing, and determining his Will." ^ His WiU^ 

says another writes, speaking of the insane, ^Ms no 

longer restrained by«his JudgmenU but driven madly 

on by Ms passi<ms." 

^'When wit is overroled by TfW, • 
And Wm if led by Ibnd Detmrt, 
Then Rea§6% may*as well be ttUl, 
As speaking, kindle greater fire." * 

In all the above extracts, the tri-unity of the mental 

* Bee TTpbam on the Will, pp. 39—35 
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powersy as consisting of 4be Intdlect, Sensibility, and 
WUly is distinctly recognized. Yet the writers had, 
at Uie time, no particular theory of mental philosophy 
in contemplation. They speak of a distinction of the 
mental faculties which all understand and recognize 
as real, as soon as suggested to their minds. 

The above considerations are abundantly sufficient 
to verify the threefold distinction above made, of men- 
ial phenomena syid powers. Two suggestions arise 
here which demand special attention. 

1. To con£)und either of these distinct powers of 
(he mind with either of the others, as has been done 
by several philosophers of eminence, in respect to 
the Will and Sen3ibi}ity, is a capital error in mental . 
science. If one faculty is confounded with another, 
the fimdamental characteristics of the one will of 
courjse be confounded with the same characteristics 
of the othet* Thus the worst forms of error will be 
introduoed not only into philosophy, but theology too, 
a^ far aa th^ latter science is influenced by the former. 
What wpMld be thought of a treatise on mental science^ 
^ 'V^hich th0 Will should b© confounded with the 
|nitell^ence» and in which thinhing and willing would 
be consequently represented as phenomena identical 
in kind? Thij^ would be an error no n^ore capital, 
no more glaring^no more distinctly contradicted by 
fundamental phenomena, than the confounding of the 
Will with the Sensibility. 

2. We are now prepared to contemplate ane of the 
great errors of Edwarda in hi? immortal work on the 
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Will — an error which we meat with in the eommenoo* 
m^i^ of that worky and whidi Iay6 a broad foundation 
for the fitlse oonolusions sabsequently ibun4 in it 
He has eonibtmded the WiU with the Senaibiiity. Of 
cour^iey we should expect to find that he haa mibse- 
queaitly o^niounded the ^daynental charapteriatioa 
o£ the phenomena of the former faculty, with the same 
characteristics of the latter. 

" God has ttado wed the 9pul," he «aya, " with two 
£icidties» One i$. that by which it i^ c^ipable of peiv 
eeption and j$peoijd^tionf or by which it discerns* and 
viewtf^ and judges pf things; which is called tl;^ 
understanding. The other faculty is that by which 
the soul does not merely perceive and view things, 
but is some way inclined to them, or is disinclined 
and averse /rom them; or is the faculty by which the 
soul does not behold things as an indifferent, unafiected 
spectator ; but either as liking or disliking, pleased or 
displeased, approving or rejecting. This faculty, as 
it has respect to the actions that are determined by it, 
is called the Will." 

From his work on the Affections, I cite the follomng 
to the same import ; 

** The Affections of the soul," he observes, " are not 
properly distinguished from the Will, as though they 
were two faculties of the soul. All acts of the Affec- 
tions of the soul are, in some sense, acts of the Will, 
and all acts of the Will are acts of the Affections. 
All exercises of the Will are, in some degree or other, 
exercises of the soul's appetition or aversion, or (which 
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is the same thing) of its love or hatred. The soul 
wills one thing rather than another^ or chooses one 
thing rather than another, no otherwise than as it 
loves one thing more than another.*' "The Affections 
are onlv certain modes of the exercise of the Will.** 
^ The Affections are no other than the more vigorous 
and sensible exercises of the inclination and will of 
the soul.'* 

Whether he has or has not subsequently confounded 
the fundamental characteristics of the phenomena of 
the Will with those of the phenomena of the Sensibility, 
will be seen in the progress of the present Treatise. 



CHAPTER III. 

LIBERTY AND NECESSITY. 

We come now to consider the great and fnndameJita 
characteristic of the Will, that by which it is, in a 
special sense, distinguished from each of the othei 
mental faculties, to wit : that of Liberty. 

SEC. 1. TERMS DEFINED. 

Our first inquiry respects the meaning of the term 
Liberty is distinguished from that of Necessity 
These terms do not differ, as expressing genus and 
species ; that is. Liberty does not designate a species 
of which Necessity expresses the genus. On the 
other hand, they differ by way of opposition. AH 
correct definitions of terms thus related, will possess 
these two characteristics. 1. They will mutually ex- 
clude each other ; that is, what is aflirmed of one, 
will, in reality, be denied of the other. 2. They will 
be so defined as to be universal in their application. 
The terms right and wrong, for example, thus differ 
from each other. In the light of all correct defini- 
tions of these' terms, it will be seen with perfect dis- 
tinctness, 1st, that to affirm of an action that it is' 
right, is equivalent to an aflirmation that it is not 
wrong ; and to affirm that it is wrong, is to aflirnl 
that it is not right ; 2nd, that alt moral actions, actual 
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and conceivable, must be either right or wrong. So 
of all other terms thus related. 

The meaning of the terms Liberty and Necessity, 
as distin'^uished the one from the other, may be desig- 
nated by a reference to two relations perfectly dis- 
tinct and opposite, which may be supposed to exist 
between an antecedent and its consequent. 

1. The antecedent being given, one, and only one, 
consequent can possibly arise, and that conseqent 
must arise. This relation we designate by the term 
Necessity. I place my finger, for example, constituted 
as my physical system now is, in the flame of a burning 
candle, and hold it there for a given time. The two 
subtances in contact is the antecedent. The feeling 
of intense pain which succeeds is the consequent. 
Now such is universally believed to be the corre- 
lation between the nature of these substances, that 
QQder the circumstances supposed, but one conse- 
quent can possibly arise, and that consequent must 
ari$e ; to wit — ^the feeling of pain referred ta The 
relation between such an antecedent and its conse- 
quent, therefore, we, in all instances designate by the 
term Necessity. When the relation of Necessity 
i# pre-suprpoded, in tho presence of a new conse- 
qucskt, wa affirm absolutely tluit of a new antecedent 

% The flec<md relation is this. The antecedent 
b^iug given, either of two or ipore coasequente ia 
oquaUy poasible, and therefore, when one consequent 
doea arise, we affirm that either of the others might 
have arisen m its steads ^ Whe& this, relation is pre^ 
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supposed, from the appearance of a new consequent, 
we do not necessarily affirm the presence oi a new 
anteced^Qt. This relation we designate by the term 
Liberty. 

CHAftACTERISTICS OF THE ABOVE DEPlNITIOIfS. 

On the above definitions I remark : 

1. That they mutually exclude each other. To 
predicate Liberty of any phenomenon is to affirm 
that it is not necessary. To predicate Necessity of 
it, is equivalent to an affirmation that it is not free. 

2. They are strictly and absolutely universal in 
their application. All antecedents and consequents, 
whatever the nature of the subjects thus connected 
may be, must fall under one or the other of these re» 
lations. As the terms right and wrong, when cor- 
rectly defined, will express the nature of all moral 
actions, actual and conceivable, so the terms Liberty 
and Necessity, as above defined, clearly indicate the 
nature of the relation between all antecedents and 
consequents, real and supposable. Take any antece^ 
dent and C4)nsequent we please, real or conceivable, 
and we know absolutely, that they must sustain to 
each other one or the other of these relations. Either 
in connection with this antecedent, but this one con* 
sequent is possible, and this must arise, or in con^ 
nection with the same antecedent, either this, or one 
or more different consequents are possible, and con-^ 
sequently equally so : for possibility has, ia reality, 
uo degrees. 
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3. All the phenomena of the Will, sustaining, as 
they do, the relation of consequents to motives con- 
sidered as antecedents, must fall under one or the 
other of these relations. If we say, that the relation 
between motives and acts of Will is that of certainty f 
still this certainty must arise from a necessary rela- 
tion between the antecedent and its consequent, or it 
must be of such a nature as consists with the rela- 
tion of Liberty, in the sense of the term Liberty as 
above defined. 

4, The above definitions have this great advantage 
in our present investigations. They at once free the 
subject from the obscurity and perplexity in which it 
is often involved by the definitions of philosophers. 
They are accoustomed, in many instances, to speak of 
moral necessity and physical necessity, as if these are 
in reality different kinds of necessity : whereas the 
terms moral and physical, in such connections, ex- 
press the nature of the subjects sustaining to each 
other the relations of antecedents and consequents, 
and not at all that of the relation existing between 
them. This is exclusively expressed by the term 
Necessity — a term which designates a relation which 
IS always one and the same, whatever the nature of 
the^ subjects thus related may be. An individual in a 
treatise on natural science, might, if he should choose, 
in speaking of the relations of antecedents and conse- 
quents among solid, fluid, and aeriform substances^ 
ute the words, solid necessity, fluid necessity, and 
aeriform necessity. Qe might use as many quah'fying 
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terms as there are different subjects sustaining to each 
other the relation under consideration. In all such 
instances no error will arise, if these qualifying terms 
are distinctly understood to designate, not the nature 
of the relation of antecedent and consequent in any 
given case (as if there were as many different kinds of 
necessity as there are qualifying terms used), but to 
designate the nature of the subjects sustaining the rela- 
tion. If, on the other hand, the impression should be 
made, that each of these qualifying terms designates a 
necessity of a peculiar kind, and if, as a consequence, 
the belief should be induced, that there are in reality 
so many different kinds of necessity, errors of the 
gravest character would arise — errors no more im- 
portant, however, than actually do arise from the 
impression often induced, that moral necessity differs 
in kind from physical necessity. 

5, I mention another very decisive advantage 
which the above definitions have in our present in- 
vestigations. In the light of the terms Liberty and 
Necessity, as above defined, the two great schools in 
philosophy and theology are obliged to jom issue 
directly upon the real question in difference between 
them, without the possibility on the part of either, of 
escaping under a fog of definitions about moral 
necessity, physical necessity, uioz'al certainty, &c., 
and then claiming a victory over their opponents. 
These terms, as above defined, stand out with perfect 
clearness and distinctness to all reflecting minds. 
Every one must see, that the phenomena of the Will 
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catinot but fall under the one or the other of the 
relations designated by these terms ; inasmuch as no 
third relation differing in kind from either of these, is 
conceivable. The question therefore may be fairly 
put to every individual, without the possibility of 
misapprehension or evasion — Do you believe, when- 
,ever a man puts forth an act of Will, that in those 
circumstances, this one act only is possible, and thckt 
this act cannot but arise ? In all prohibited acts, for 
example, do you believe that an individual, by the 
resistless providence of God, is placed in circumstan- 
ces in which this one act only is possible, and this 
cannot but result, that in these identical circumstan- 
ces, another and a different act is required of him, and 
that for not putting forth this last act, he is justly held 
as infinitely guilty in the sight of God, and of the 
moral universe ? To these questions every one must 
give an affirmative or negative answer. If he gives 
the former, he holds the doctrine of Necessity, and 
must take that doctrine with all its consequences. If 
he gives the latter, he holds the doctrine of Liberty in 
the sense of the term as above defined. He must 
hold, that in the identical circumstances in which a 
given act of Will is put forth, another and different act 
might have been put forth ; and that for this reason, 
in all prohibited acts, a moral agent is held justly respon* 
sible for different and opposite acts. Much is gained 
to the cause of truth, when, as in the present instance, 
the different schools are oblj)ped to join issue directly 
upon the real questio#in difference between them, and 
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that without the possibility of misapprehension or 
evasion, in respect to the nature of that question. 

MOTIYS DEFIFEP. 

Having settled the meaning of the terms Liberty 
and Necessity, as designating two distinct and oppo- 
site relations, the only relations conceivable between 
an antecedent and its consequent, one other term 
which may not unfrequently be used in the following 
treatise, remains to be defined ; to wit — motive — a 
term which designates that which sustains to the 
phenomena of the Will, the relation of antecedent. 
Volition, choice, preference, intention, all the pheno- 
mena of the Will, are considered as the consequent. 
Whatever within the mind itself may be supposed 
to influence its determinations, whether called sus- 
ceptibilities, biases, or anything else ; and all in- 
fluences acting upon it as incentives from without 
are regarded as the antecedent. I use the term 
motive as synonymous with antecedent as above 
defined. It designates all circumstances and infiu" 
ences from within or without the mind, which operate 
upon it to produce any given act of Will. 

The term antecedent in the case before us, in 
strictness of speech, has this difference of meaning 
from that of motive as above defined : The former 
includes all that is designated by the latter, together 
with the Will itself. No difficulty or obscurity, how- 
ever, will result fron^ the use of these terms as 
synonymous, in the sense expUped. 
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SEC. 11. LIBERTY, AS OPPOSED TO NECESSITY, THE CHARAC- 
TERISTIC OF THE WILL. 

We are now prepared to meet the question, To 
"which of the relations above defined shall we refer 
to the phenomena of the Will ? If these phenomena 
are subject to the law of necessity, then, whenever 
a particular antecedent (motive) is given, but one 
consequent (act of Will) is possible, and that conse- 
qent must arise. It cannot possibly but take place. 
If, on the other hand, these phenomena fall under 
the relation of Liberty, whenever any particular 
motive is present, either of two or more acts of Will 
is equally possible ; and when any particular conse- 
quent (act of Will) does arise, either of the other 
consequents might have arisen in its stead. 

Before proceeding directly to argue the question 
before us, one consideration of a general nature 
demands a passing notice. It is this. The simple 
statement of the question, in the light of the above 
relations, settles it, and must settle it, in the judgment 
of all candid, uncommitted inquirers after the truth. 
Let any individual contemplate' the action of his 
voluntary powers in the light of the relations of 
Liberty and Necessity as above defined, and lie will 
spontaneously aflirm the fact, that he is a free and not 
a necessary agent, and affirm it as absolutely as he 
affirms his own existence. Wherever he is, while he 
retains the consciousness of a rational being, this 
conviction will and must bei^ him an omnipresent 
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reality. To escape it he must transcend the bounds 
of conscious existence. ) 

OBJECTIONS TO THE DOCTRINE OF NECESSITY. 

Such is the importance of the subject, however, 
that a more extended and particular consideration of 
it is demanded. In the further prosecution of the 
argument upon the subject, we will — 

I. In the first place, contemplate the position, that 
the phenomena of the Will are subject to the law of 
Necessity. In taking this position we are at once 
met with the following palpable and insuperable diffi- 
culties. 

1. The conviction above referred to — a conviction 
which remains proof against all apparent demonstra- 
tions to the contrary. We may pile demonstration 
upon demonstration in favor of the doctrine of Neces- 
sity, still, as the mind falls back upon the spontaneous 
affirmations of its own Intelligence, it finds, in the 
depths of its inner being, a higher demonstration of 
the fact, that that doctrine is and must be false — 
that man is not the agent which that doctrine affirms 
him to be. In the passage already cited, and which 
I will take the occasion here to repeat, the writer has, 
with singular con'ectness, mapped out the unvarying 
experience of the readers of Edwards on the Will. 
"Even the reader," he says, "who is scarcely at all 
familiar with abstruse science, will, if he follow our 
author attentively, be perpetually conscious of a 
vague dissatisfaction, or laterrt suspicion, that some 
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fallacy has passed into the train of propositions, al- 
though the linking of syllogisms seems perfect. This 
suspicion will increase in strength as he proceeds, 
and will at length condense itself into the f(>rm of a 
protest against certain conclusions, notwithstanding 
their apparently necessary connection with the pre- 
mises." What higher evidence can we have that that 
treatise gives a false interpretation of the facts of 
universal Conciousness pertaining to the Will, than 
is here presented ? Any theory which gives a dis- 
tinct and true explanation of the facts of Concious- 
ness, will be met by the Intelligence with the re- 
sponse, " That's true ; I have found it." Any theory 
apparently supported by adequate evidence, but 
which still gives a false interpretation of #uch facts, 
will induce the internal conflict above described — a 
conflict which, as the force of apparent demonstration 
increases, will in the very centre of the Intelligence, 
" condense itself into the form of a protest against 
the conclusions presented, notwithstanding their ap- 
parantly necessary connection with the premises.** 
The falsity of the doctrine of Necessity is a first 
truth of the universal Intelligence. 

2. If this doctrine is true, it is demonstrably evi- 
dent, that in no instance, real or supposeable, have men 
any power whatever to will or to act diflferently 
from what they do. The connection between the 
determinations of the Will, and their consequents, 
external and internal, is absolutely necessary. Con- 
stituted aM I now an», if I will, for example, a parti- 
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cular motion of my hand or arm, no other moYement, 
in these circumstances, was poBsible, and this move* 
ment could tiot but take place. The same holds true 
of all consequents, external and internal, of all acts of 
Win. Let us now suppose that these acts themselves 
are the necessary consequents of the circumstances 
in which they originate. In what conceivable sense 
have men, in the circumstances in which Providence 
places them, power either to will or to act differently 
from what they do ! The doctrine of ability to will 
or to do diflerently frpm what we do is, in every 
sense, false, if th€f doctrine of Necessity is true. 
Men, when they transgress the moral law, always sin, 
without the possibility of doing right From this 
position tke Necessitarian cannot escape. 

8. On this theory, God only is responsible for all 
human volitions together with their efiects. The re- 
lation between all antecedents and their consequents 
was established by him. If that relation be in all in- 
stances a necessary one, his Will surely is the sole 
responsible antecedent of all consequents, 

4. The idea of obligation, of merit and demerit, 
and of the consequent propriety of reward and pun- 
ishment, are chimeras. To conceive of a being de- 
serving praise or blame, for volitioiui or actions 
which occurred under circumstances in which none 
others were possible, and in which these could not 
possibly bnt happen, is an absolute impossibility. To 
conceive him under obligation to have given existence, 
ander such circumstances, to different consequents, ^ 
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is equally impossible. It is to suppose an agent 
under obligation^ to perform that to which omnipo- 
tence is inadequate. For Omnipotence cannot per- 
form impossibilities* It cannot reverse the law of 
Necessity. Let any individual conceive of creatures 
placed by Divine Providence in circumstances in 
which but one act, or series of acts of Will, can arise, 
and these cannot but arise^ — let him, then, attempt to 
conceive of these creatures as under obligation, in 
these same circumstancs, to give existence to different 
and opposite acts, and as deservmg of punishment 
for not doing so. He will find it as impossible to pass 
such a judgment as to conceive of the annihilation 
of space, or of an event without a cause. To con- 
ceive of necessity and obligation as fundamental 
elements of the same act, is an absolute impossibility. 
The human Intelligence is incapable of affirming, such 
contradictions. 

6. As an additional consideration, to show the 
absolute incompatibility of the idea of moral obliga- 
tion with the doctrine of Necessity, permit me to 
direct the attention of the reader to this striking fact. 
While no man, holding the doctrine of Liberty as 
above defined, was ever known to deny moral obli- 
gation, such denial has, without exception, in every 
age and nation, been avowedly based upon the as- 
sumption of the truth of the doctrine of Necessity. 
In every age and nation, in every solitary mii\d, in 
which the idea of obligation has been denied, this 
doctrine has been the great maelstrom in which this 
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idea has been swallowed up and. lost How can the 
Necessitarian account for such facts in consistency 
with his theory ? 

6. The commands of God addressed to men as 
sinners and requiring them in all cases of trangres- 
sion of the moral law, to choose and to act differ- 
ently from what they do, are, if this doctrine is true, 
the perfection of tyranny. In all such cases men are 
required — 

(1.) To perform absolute impossibilities ; to reverse 
the law of Necessity. 

(2.) To do that to which Omipotence is inadequate. 
For Omnipotence, as we^ have seen, cannot reverse 
the law of Necessity. Not only so, but — 
. (3.) Men in all such instances are required, as a 
matter of fact, to resist and overcome Omnipotence. 
To require us to reverse the relation established by 
Omnipotence, between antecedents and consequents, 
b certainly to require us to resist and overcome 
Omnipotence, and that in the absence of all power 
even to attempt the accomplishment of that which we 
are required to accomplish. 

7. If this doctrine is true, at the final Judgment the 
conscience and intelligence of the universe will and 
must be on the side of the condemned. Suppose that 
when the conduct of the wicked shall be revealed at 
that Day, another fact shall stand out with equal con- 
spicuousness, to wit, that God himself had placed 
these beings where but one ^ourse of conduct was 
possible to them, and that course they could not but 
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pursue, to wit, the course which they did pursue, and 
that for having pursued this course, the only one pos- 
sible, they are now to be " punished with everlasting 
destruction from the presence of God and the glory of 
his power," must not the intelligence of the universe 
pronounce such a sentence unjust ? All this must be 

# 

true, or the doctrine of Necessity must be false. Who 
can believe, that the pillars of God's eternal govern- 
rest upon such a doctrine? 

8. On this supposition, probation is an infinite 
absuidity. We might with the same propriety repre- 
sent the specimens in the laboratory of the chemist, as 
on probation, as men, if their actions are the necessary 
result of the circumstances in which Omnipotence 
has placed them. What must intelligent beings think 
of probation for a state of eternal retribution, based 
on su'ch a principle ? 

9. The doctrine of Necessity is, in all essential 
particulars, identical with Fatalism in its worst form. 
All that Fatalism ever has maintained, or now main- 
tains, is, that men, by a power which they cannot 
control nor resist, are placed in circumstances in 
which they cannot but pursue the course of conduct 
which they actually are pursuing. This doctrine has 
never affirmed, that, in the Necessitarian sense, men 
cannot "do as they please," All that it maintains 
is, that they cannot but please to do as they do. 
Thus this doctrine differs not one "jot or tittle," from 
Necessity. No man can show the want of perfect 
identity between them. Fatalists and Necessitarians, 
may differ in regard to the ground of this Necessity. 
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In regard to its nature^ the only thing material, as far 
as present inquiries are concerned, they do not differ 
at all. 

1 0. In maintaining the Necessity of all acts of the 
Will of marif we must maintain, that the Will of God 
is subject to the same law. This is universally admit** 
ted by Necessitarians themselves. Now in maintain- 
ing the necessity of all acts of the Divine Will, the 
following conclusions force themselves upon us: 

(1) Motives which necessitate the determinations 
of the Divine Will, are the sole originating and effi- 
cient causes in existence. God is not the first cause 
of anything. 

(2.) To motives, which of course exist indepen-^ 
dently of the Divine Will, we must ascribe the origin 
of all created existences. The glory of originating 
" all things visible and invisible," belongs not to Him, 
but to motives. 

(3.) In all cases in which creatures are required to 
act differently from what they do, as in all acts of sin, 
they are in reality required not only to resist and 
overcome the omnipotent determinations of the Divine 
Will, but also the motives by which the action of 
God's Will is necessitated. We ask Necessitarians to 
look these consequences in the face, and then say, 
whether they are prepared to deny, or to meet them. 

11. Finally, if the doctrine under consideration is 
true, in all instances of the transgression of the moral 
law, men are, in reality, required to produce an event 
which, when it does exist, shall exist without a cause. 
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In circumstances where but one event is possible, and 
that cannot but arise, if a different event should arise, 
it would undeniably be an event without a cause. To 
require such an eve;it under such circumstances, is to 
require an event without a cause, the most palpable 
contradiction conceivable. Now just such a require- 
ment as this is laid upon men, in all cases of disobe- 
dience of the moral law, if the doctrine of Necessity 
is true. In all such cases, according to this doctrine 
men are placed in circumstances in which but one act 
isT possible, and that must arise, to wit, the act of 
disobedience which is put forth. If, in these circum- 
stances, an act of obedience should be put forth, it 
would be an event without a cause, and in opposition 
also to the action of a necessary cause. In these iden- 
tical circumstances, the act of obedience is required 
of creatures, which, if it should be put forth, would be 
an event without a cause. Has a God of truth and 
iustice ever laid upon men such a requisition as that? 
How, I ask, can the doctrine of Necessity be extrica- 
ted from such a difficultv ? 

DOCTRINE OF LIBERTY — DIRECT AR&UMSNT* 

II. We will now, as a second general argument, 
consider the position, that the Will is subject in its 
determinations to the relation of Liberty, in opposition 
to that of Necessity. Here I would remark, that as 
the phenomena of the Will must fall under one or the 
other of thase relations, and as it has been shown 
that they cannot fall under that of Necessity, but one 
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supposition remains. They must fall under that of 
Liberty, as opposed to Necessity. The intr'msic ab* 
surdity of supposing that a being, all of whose actions 
are necessary, is still accountable for such ^cti6ns, is 
sufficient to overthrow the doctrine of Necessity for 
ever. A few additional considerations are deemed 
requisite, in order to present the evidence in favor of 
the Liberty of the Will. 

1. The first that I present is this. As soon as the 
doctrine of Liberty, as above defined, is distinctly 
apprehended, it is spontaneously recognized by every 
mind, as the true, and only true exposition of the facts 
of its own Consciousness pertaining to the phenomena 
of the Will. This doctrine is simply an announcement 
of the spontaneous affirmations of the universal Intelli- 
gence. This is the highest possible evidence of the 
truth of the doctrine. 

2. The universal conviction of mankind, that their 
former course of conduct might have been difierent 
from what it was. I will venture to affirm, that there 
is not a person on earth who has iK)t this conviction 
resting upon his mind in respect to his own past life. 
It is important to analyze this conviction, in order to 
mark distinctiy its bearing upon our preseni inquiries. 
This conviction is not the belief, that if our circum- 
stances had been different, we might have acted differ- 
ently from what we did. A man, for example, says to 
himself — "At such a time, and in such circumstances, 
I determined upon a particular course of condnct. 
I might have determined upon a different and opposite 
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course. Why did I not?" These afSrmations are 
not based upon the conviction, that, in different cir- 
cumstances, we might have done differently. In all 
such affirmations we take into account nothing but 
the particular circumstances in which our determi- 
nations were formed. It is in view of these circum- 
stances exclusively, that we affirm that our determi- 
nations might have been different from what they 
were. Let the appeal be made to any individual 
whatever, whose mind is not at the time under the 
influence of any particular theory of the Will. " You 
say, that at such a time, and under such circumstances, 
you determined upon a particular course, that you 
might then have resolved upon a different and opposite 
course ; and that you blame yourself for not having 
done so. Is not this your real meaning ? If my cir- 
cumstances had been different, I might have resolved 
upon a different course." "No," he would reply, 
"that is not my meaning. I was not thinking at all 
of a change of circumstances, when I made this affir- 
mation. What I mean is, that in the circumstances 
in which I was, I might have done differently from 
what I did. This is the reason why I blame myself 
for not having done so." The same conviction, to 
wit : that without any change of circumstances our 
past course of life might have been different from 
what it was, rests upon every mind on earth in which 
the remembrance of the past dwells. Now this uni- 
versal conviction is totally false, if the doctrine of 
Necessity is true. The doctrine of the Liberty of the 
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Will must be true, or tne universal Intelligence is a 
perpetual falsehood. 

3. In favor of the doctrine of Liberty, I next appeal 
to the direct, deliberate, and universal testimony of 
Consciousness. This testimony is given in three 
^s¥ays. 

(1.) In the general conviction above referred to, 
that without any change of circumstances, our course 
of conduct might have been the opposite of what it 
was* Nothing but a universal consciousness of the 
Liberty of the Will, can account for this conviction. 

(2.) Whenever any object of choice is submitted to 
the mind. Consciousness affirms, directly and podtively> 
that, iQfider these id^itical circumstances, either of 
two or more acts of Will is equally possible. Every 
man in such circumstances is as conscious of such 
power as he is of his own existence^ In confirmation 
of these affirmations, let any one make the appeal to 
his own Consciousness, when about to put forth any 
act of Will. He will be just as conscious that either 
of two or more different determinations is, in the same 
circumstances, equally possible, as he is of any mental 
state whatever. 

(3.) In reference to all deliberate determinations 
of Will in time past, the remembrance of them is 
attended with a consciousness the most positive, that, 
in the same identical circumstances, determinations 
precisely opposite might have been originated. Let 
any one recall any such determination, and the con- 
sciousness of a power to have determined differently 
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will be just as distinctly recalled as the act itself, 
cannot be more sure that he acted at all, than he will 
be, that he might have acted [determined] differently. 
All these affirmations of Consciousness are false, if the 
doctrine of Liberty is not true. 

4, A fundamental distinction which all mankind 
make between the phenomena of the Will, and those 
of the other faculties, the Sensibility for example, is 
a full confirmation of the doctrine of Libert}'', as a 
truth of universal Consciousness. A man is taken 
out of a burning furnace, with his physical system 
greatly injured by the fire. As a consequence, he 
subsequently experiences much suffering and incon- 
venience. For the injury done him by the fire, and 
for the pain subsequently experienced, he never 
blames or reproaches himself. With self-reproach 
he never says. Why, instead of being thus, injured, 
did I not come out of the furnace as the three wor- 
thies did from that of Nebuchadnezzar ? Why do I 
not now experience pleasure instead of pain, as a 
consequence of that injury? Suppose, now, that his 
fall into the furnace was the result of a determina- 
tion formed for the purpose of self-murder. For 
that determination, and for not having, in the same 
circumstances, determined differently, he will ever 
after reproach himself, as most guilty in the sight of 
God and man. How shall we account for the ab- 
sence of self-reproach in the former instance, and for 
its presence in the latter? If the appeal should be 
made to the subject, his answer would be ready. In 
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respect to the injury and pain, in the circumstances 
supposed, they could not but be experienced. Such 
phenomena, therefore, can never be the occasion of 
self-reproach. In the condition in which the deter- 
mination referred to was formed, a different and op- 
posite resolution might have been originated. That 
particular determination, therefore, is the occasion of 
self-reproach. How shall we account for this dis- 
tinction, which all mankind agree in making, between 
the phenomena of the Sensibility on the one hand, 
and of the Will on the other? But one supposition 
accounts for this fact, the universal consciousness, 
that the former are necessary, and the hitter free ; 
that in the circumstances of their occurrence the 
former may not, and the latter may, be different from 
what they are. 

5. On any other theory than that of Liberty, the 
words, obligation, merit and demerit, &c., are words 
without meaning. A man is, we will suppose, by 
Divine Providence, placed in circumstances in which 
he cannot possibly but pursue one given course, or, 
which is the same thing, put forth givea determina- 
tions. When it is said that, in these identical circum- 
stances, he ought to pursue a different and opposite 
course, or to put forth different and opposite deter- 
minations, what conceivable meaning can we attach 
to the word ought, here? There is nothing, in the 
circumstances supposed, which the word oughts or 
obligation, can represent. If we predicate merit or 
demerit of an individual thus circumstanced, we use 
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words equally without meaning. Obligation and 
moral desert, in such a case, rest upon " airy nothing," 
"witlKmt a " local habitation or a name." 

On the other hand, if we suppose that the right 
and the wrong are at all times equally possible to an 
individual ; that when he chooses the one, he might, 
in the same circumstances, choose the other ; infinitie 
meaning attaches to the words, ought, obligation, 
merit and demerit, when it is said that an individual, 
thus circumstanced, ought to do the right and avoid 
the wrong, and that he merits reward or punish- 
ment, when he does the one, and does not do the 
other. The ideas of obligation, merit and demerit, 
reward and punishment, and probation with reference 
to a state of moral retribution, are all chimeras, on 
any other supposition than that of the Liberty of the 
Will. With this doctrine, they all perfectly harmo- 
nize. 

6. All moral government, all laws, human and Di- 
vine, have their basis in the doctrine of Liberty ; and 
are the perfection, of tyranny, on any other supposi- 
tion. To place creatures in circumstances which 
necessitate a given course of conduct, and render 
every other course impossible, and then to require 
of them, under the heaviest sanctions, a diflferent and 
opposite course — what can be tyranny if this is not ? 

OB^ECTIOfffl IN SAR OF AN APPEAL TO CONSCIOUSNESS. OB- 
JECTION AS URQED BY NECESSITARIANS. 

An objection which is brought by Necessitarians, 
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in perpetual bar of an appeal to ConscioufAesf, to de- 
termine the fact whether the phe^komena of the WDl 
fkll under the relation of Liberty or Necessity, here 
demands special attention. Consciousness, it is said, 
simply affirms, that, in given circumstances, we do, in 
feet, put forth certain acts of Will. But whether we 
can or caiinot, in these circumstsmces, put forth other 
and opposite determinations, it does not and cssmot 
make any affirmation at all. It does not, therefore, 
fall within the province of Ccmsciousness to determine 
-whether the phenomena of the Will are subject to the 
relation of Liberty or Necessity ; and it is unphilo- 
sophical to- appeal to that faculty to decide such a 
question. This objection, if valid, renders null and 
void much of what has been said upon this subject ; 
and as it constitutes a stronghold of the Necessita- 
rian, it becomes us to examine it with great care. In 
reply, I remark, 

1. That if this objection holds in respect to the 
phenomena of the Will, it must hold equally in re- 
spect of those of the other faculties ; the Intelligence,^ 
for example. We will, therefore, bring the objection 
to a test, by applying it to certain intellectual phe- 
nomena^ We will take, as an example, the univer- 
sal and necessary affirmation, that '* it is impossUe for 
' the same thing, at the same time, to be and not to 
be.** Every one is conscious, in certain circumstances, 
of making this and other kindred affirmations. Now, 
if the objection under consideration is valid, all that 
we should be conscious of is the &ct, that, under the 
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circumstances supposed, we do, in reality, make par- 
ticular affirmations ; while, in reference to the ques- 
tion, whether, in the same circumstances, wc can or 
cannot make different and opposite affirmations, we 
should have no consciousness at all. Now, I appeal 
to every man, whether, when he is conscious of 
making the affirmation, that it is impossible for the 
same thing, at the same time, to be and not to be, he 
is not equally conscious of the fact, that it is impossi- 
ble for him to make the opposite affirmation ; whether, 
when he affirms that three and two make five, he is 
not conscious that it is impossible for hhn to affirm 
that three and two are six ? In other words, when 
we are conscious of making certain intellectual affir- 
mations, are we not equally conscious of an impossi- 
bility of making different and opposite affirmations ? 
Every man is just as conscious of the fact, that the 
phenomena of his Intelligence fall under the relation 
of Necessity, as he is of making any affirmations at 
all. If this is not so, we cannot know but that it is 
possible, for us to affirm and believe perceived contra- 
dictions. All that we could say is, that, as a matter 
of fact,^ we do not do it. But whether we can or can* 
not do it, we can never know. Do we not know, 
however, as absolutely as we know anything, that we 
cannot affirm perceived contradictions? In other 
words, we do and can know absolutely, that our 
Intelligence is subject to the law of Necessity. We 
do know by Consciousness, with absolute certainty, 
that the phenomena of the Intelligence, and I may 
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add, of the Sensibility too, do fall under the relation 
of Necessity. Why may we not know, witii eqaal 
certainty, whether the phenomena of the Will do or 
do not fall under the relation of Liberty ? What then 
becomes of the objection under consideration ? 

2. But while we are conscious of the fact, that the 
Intellect is under the law of Necessity, we are equally 
conscious that Will is under that of Liberty. We 
make intellectual affirmations ; such, for example, as 
the propositions, Things equal to the same things are 
equal to one another, There can be no erent without 
a cause, &c., with a consciousness of an utter impos- 
sibility of making different and opposite affirmations. 
Wo put forth acts of Will with a consciousness 
equally distinct and absolute, of a possibility, in the 
same circumstances, of putting forth different and 
opposite determinations. Even Necessitarians admit 
and affirm the validity of the testimony of Conscious- 
ness in the former instance. Why should we doubt 
or deny it in the latter ? 

3. The question, whether Consciousness can or 
cannot give us not only mental phenomena, but also 
the fundamental characteristics of such phenomena, 
cannot be determined by any pre-formed theory, in 
respect to what Consciousness can or cannot affirm. 
If we wish to know to what a witness is able to tes- 
tify, we must not first determine what he can or 
cannot say, and then refuse to hear anything from 
him, except in conformity to such decisions. We 
must first give him a full and attentive hearing, and 
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then judge of his capabilities. So in respect to Con- 
sciousness. If we wish to know what it does or does 
not, what it can or cannot affirm, we must let it give 
its full testimony, untrammelled by any pre-formed 
theories. Now, when the appeal is thus made, we 
find, that, in the circumstances in which we do origi- 
nate given determinations, it affirms distinctly and 
absolutely, that, in the " same identical circumstances, 
we might originate different and opposite determina- 
tions. From what Consciousness does affirm, we 
ought surely to determine the sphere of its legitimate 
affirmations. 

4. The universal solicitude of Necessitarians to take 
the question under consideration from the bar of Con- 
sciousness is, in fact, a most decisive acknowledgment 
on their part, that at that tribunal the cause will go 
against them. Let us suppose that all men were as 
conscious that their Will is subject to the law of 
Necessity, as they are that their Intelligence is. Can 
we conceive that Necessitarians would not be as 
solicitous to carry the question directly to the tribunal 
of Consciousness, as they now are to take it from that 
tribunal? When all men are as conscious that their 
Will is under the law of Liberty, as they are that their 
other faculties are under the relation of Necessity, no 
wonder that Necessitarians anticipate the ruin of their 
cause* when the question is to be submitted to the bar 
of Consciousness. No wonder that they so solemnly 
protest against an appeal to that tribunal. Let the 
reader remember, however, that the moment the 
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validity of the affirmations of Consciousness, is denied, 
in respect to any question in mental science, it becomes 
infinite folly in us to reason at all on the subject ; a 
folly just as great as it would be for a natural philo- 
sopher to reason about colors, after denying the 
validity of all affirmations of the eye, in respect to the 
phenomena about which he is to reason. 

OBJECTION AS URGED BT SOME OF THE ADVOCATES OF THE 

DOCTRINE OF LIBERTY. 

An objection in another form against an apped to 
Consciousness, such as has been made above, ^has 
been urged by an advocate of the doctrine of Liberty, 
in a review of* the first edition of this Treatise. As 
the objection has weight with some individuals, it 
demands a passing notice. The form of the objection 
is this : No man has a Consciousness of the fact of 
his own free agency. All men, however, have an 
"instinctive belief," that they are free agents. Of 
this belief, and not of the fact that we are free agents, 
we are conscious. Tp this belief, therefore, and not 
to Consciousness, the appeal should be made, in proof 
of the doctrine of Liberty, 

In reply, I remark — 

1. This objection involves a palpable contradiction 
and absurdity. J ask the objector, on what ground do 
you prove, or believe the fact, that you are a firee- 
agent ? His reply is, ** I believe this great truth on 
the ground that I instinctively believe it." In other 
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words, your belief rests upon a belief and nothing 
else. 

2. But let us examine a little more critically, this 
primary instincti've belief on which the secondary one 
rests. Upon what does this foundation belief itself 
rest? The answer is, upon nothing! It has no 
foundation whatever! The Intelligence looks into 
blank midnight. No object in the heavens above, nor 
in the earth beneath, nor in the waters under the 
earth, appears. . Still, without any perception external 
or internal of any object or phenomenon, an " in- 
stinctive belief arises. Upon this belief, which, by 
acknowledgment, is perfectly foundationless, and 
without any object or phenomenon, perceived exter- 
nally or internally as the ground of its existence, upon 
this belief, the objector rests the great doctrine of 
Liberty, and claims, that he has found for it a most 
stable and permanent foundation — a foundation how- 
ever, not unlike that assigned by the Indian philoso- 
pher, to the truth, in order to account for its stability, 
to wit, placing it upon the back of a huge elephant, 
and that upon the back of a great tortoise, and that 
upon— -he couW not tell what. 

3. But a sound and correct philosophy would con- 
vince the objector, that no such beliefs as that under 
conskleration, do or can exist in the human Intelli- 
gence. All real, fundamental beliefs pertain either to 
objects or phenomena, of external or internal percep- 
tion, to wit, to the qualities of external material sub- 
stances perceived by the faculty of external percep- 
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tion, and to the operatioiis of our own minds perceived 
by Consciousness, or to the logical antecedent of phe- 
nomena thus perceived and affirmed, to wit» the ideas 
of space, time, substance, cause, &c. There are no 
foundationless, beliefs in the universal Intelligence. 
All real beliefs pertain to phenomena directly per- 
ceived, or to the necessary logical antecedents of such 
phenomena. The truth of this assertion, philosophy 
has perfectly demonstrated. 1 was somewhat sur- 
prised to find the reviewer ignorant of this important 
fact. 

4. But the objection Under consideration, entirely 
reverses and contradicts the principle universally 
admitted by philosophers, as the basis of all correct 
and legitimate affirmations pertaining to substances of 
every kind. The principle is this. All substances 
are known and revealed to us, only through their 
phenomena. All substances,^ powers and agents, are 
to us as their respective phenomena. No legitimate 
affirmations, therefore, can^ be made, in respect to 
such substances, powers, or agents, which do not 
rest upon phenomena which they exhibit. If the 
elements of Liberty or Necessity does not appear in 
the phenomena of the Will revealed by Consciousness* 
we cannot legitimately affirm, that we are either free 
or necessary agents. Consciousness then, is the 
great authoritative bar of appeal to decide this great 
question. 

5. Finally, the fallacy of this objection has already 
been perfectly demonstrated. We have already seen, 
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that we are conscious, that the Intelh'gence, for example, 
is subject to the law of Necessity, that is, we are con- 
scious of making particular affirmations, with a 
consciousness equally distinct of an absolute impossi- 
bility of making opposite affirmations. If then, we 
can know by Consciousness, that the Intelligence is 
under the law of Necessity, why may we not deter- 
mine by the same witness whether the Will is under 
that of Liberty ? 

DOCTRINE OF LIBERTY ARGUED FROM THE EXISTENCE OF TUE 

IDEA OF LIBERTY IN ALL MINDS. 

III. I Will present a third general argument in 
favor of the doctrine of Liberty ; an argument which, 
to my mind, is perfectly conclusive, but which differs 
^ somewhat from either of the forms of argumentation 
above presented. I argue the Liberty of the Will 
from the existence of the idea of Liberty in the human 
mindf in the form in which it is there founds 

If the Will is not free, the idea of Liberty is wholly 
inapplicable to any phenomiena in existence whatever. 
Yet this idea is in the mind. The action of the Will 
in conformity to it is just as conceivable as its action 
in conformity to the idea of Necessity. It remains 
with the Necessitarian to account for the existence ot 
this idea in the human mind, in consistency with his 
own theory. Here the following considerations 
present themselves demanding special attention. 

1. The idea of Liberty, like that of Necessity, is 
a simple^ and not a compkx idea. This all will admit 
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2. It could not have come into the mind from ob- 
servation or reflection; because all phenomena, ex- 
ternal and internal, all the objects of observation and 
reflection, are, according to the doctrine of Necessity, 
not free, but necessary. 

3. It could not have originated, as necessary ideas 
do, as the logical antecedents of the truths given by 
observation and reflection. For example, the idea 
of space, time, substance, and cause, are given in 
the Intelligence, as the logical antecedents of the 
ideas of body, succession, phenomena, and events, 
all of which are truths derived from observation or 
reflection. Now the idea of Liberty, if the doctrine 
of Necessity is true, cannot have arisen in this way ; 
because all the objects of observation and reflection 
are, according to this doctrine, necessary, and there- 
fore their logical antecedents must be. How shall 
we account, in consistency with this theory, for the 
existence of this idea in the mind ? It came not 
from perception, external, or internal, nor as the 
logical antecedent or consequent of any truth thus 
perceived. Now if we admit the doctrine of Liberty 
as a truth of universal Consciousness, we can give 
a philosophical account of the existence of the idea 
of Liberty in all minds. If we deny this doctrine, 
and consequently affirm that of Necessity, we may 
safely challenge any theologian or philosopher to give 
such an account of the existence of that idea in the 
mind. For all ideas, in the mind, do and must come 
from observation or reflection, or as the logical ante- 
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cedents or consequents of ideas thus obtained. We 
have here an event without a cause, if the doctrine of 
Necessity is true. 

4. All simple ideas, with the exception of that of 
Liberty, have realities within or around us, corres- 
ponding to them. If the doctrine of Necessity is 
true, we have one solidary idea of this character, 
that of- Liberty, to which no reality corresponds. 
Whence this solitary intruder in the human mind ? 

The existence of this idea in the mind is proof 
demonstrative, that a reality corresponding to it does 
and must exist, and as this reality is found nowhere 
^but in the Will, there it must be found. Almost all 
Necessitarians are, in philosophy, the disciples of 
Locke. With him, they maintain, that all ideas of 
the mind come from observation and reflection. 
Yet they maintain that there is in the mind one idea, 
that of Liberty, which never could thus have origi- 
nated ; because, according to their theory, no objects ' 
corresponding do or can exist, either as realities, or 
as the objects of observation or reflection. We have 
again an event without a cause, if the doctrine of 
Liberty is not true. 

5. The relation of the ideas of Liberty and Ne- 
cessity to those of obligation, merit and demerit, &c., 
next demand our attention. If the doctrine of Ne- 
cessity is true, the idea of Liberty is, as we have seen, 
a chimera. With it the idea of obligation can have 
no connection or alliance ; but must rest exclusively 
upon that of Necessity. Now, how happens it, that 
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no man holding the doctrine of Liberty was ever 
known to deny that of obligation, and of merit and de- 
merit ? How happens it, that the validity of neither 
of these ideas has ever, in any age or nation, been 
denied* except on the avowed authority of the doc- 
trine of Necessity ? Sceptics of the class who deny 
Hioral obligation, are universally avowed Necessita- 
rians. We may safely challenge the world to produce 
a single exception to this statement. We may 
challenge the world to produce an individual in an- 
cient or modern times who holds the doctrine of Li- 
berty, and denies moral obligation, or an individual 
^who denies moral obligation on any other groiuid 
than that of Necessity. Now, how can this fact be 
accounted for, that the ideas of obligation, merit and 
demerit, &c., universally attach themselves to a 
chimera, the idea of Liberty, and stand in such irre- 
concilable hostility to the only idea by which, as Ne* 
cesgitarians will have it, their validity is afiirmed ? 

6. Finally, If the doctrine of Necessity is true, 
the phenomena of the Intelligence, Sensibility, and 
the Will, are given in Consciousness as alike neces- 
sary. The idea of Liberty, then, if it does exist in 
the mind, would not be likely to attach itself to either 
of these classes of phenomena ; and if to either, it 
would be just as likely to attach itself to one class as 
to another. Now, how shall we account for the fact, 
that this idea always attaches itself to one of these 
classes of phenomena, those of the Will, and never to 
either of the others ! How is it th«t all men agree 
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in holding, that, in the circumstances of their occur- 
jence, the phenomena of the Intelligence and Sensi- 
bility cannot 'but be what they are, while those of 
the Will may be otherwise than they are ? Why, if 
this chimera, the idea of Liberty, attaches itself to 
either of these . classes, does it not sometimes attach 
itself to the phenomena of the Intelligence or Sensi- 
bility, as well ag to those of the Will? Here, once 
again, we have an event without a cause, a distinction 
without a difference, if the doctrine of Necessity is 
true. The facts before us can be accounted for only 
on the supposition, that the phenomena of the Intelli- 
gence and Sensibility are given in Consciousness as 
necessary, while those of the Will are given as free. 

THE DOCTRINE OF LIBERTY, THE DOCTRINE OF THE BIBLE. 

IV. We will now, in the fourth place, raise the in- 
quiry, an inquiry very appropriate in its place, and 
having an important bearing upon our present inves- 
tigations, whether the doctrine of the Will, above es- 
tablished, is the doctrine pre-supposed in the Bible? 
The following considerations will enable us to give a 
decisive answer to this inquiry. 

1. If the doctrine of the Will here maintained is 
not, and consequently that of Necessity is, the doc- 
trine pre-supposed in the Scriptures, then we have 
two revelations from God, the external and internal, 
in palpable contradiction to each other. As the 
worhs of God (see Rom. 1:19, 20) are as real a re- 
velation from him as the Bible, so are the necessary 
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affirmations of our Intelligence. Now, in our inner 
being, in the depths of our Intelligence, the fact is per- 
petually revealed and affirmed — a fact which we can- 
not disbelieve, if we would — that we are not neces$ary 
htxt free agents. Suppose that, in the external revela- 
tion, the Scriptures, the fact is revealed and affirmed 
that we are not free but necessary agents. Has not 
God himself affirmed in one revelation what he has 
denied in another ? Of what use can the internal re- 
velation be, but to render us necessarily sceptical in 
respect to the external ? Has the Most High given 
t^wo such revelations as this ? 

2. In the Scriptures, man is presented as the sub- 
ject, and, of course, as possessing those powers which 
render him the proper subject of command and pro- 
hibition, of obligation, of merit and demerit, and con- 
sequently of reward and punishment. Let us suppose 
that God has imparted to a being a certain constitu- 
tion» and then placed him in a condition in which, in 
consequence of the necessary correlation between his 
constitution and circumstances, but one series of de- 
terminations are possible to him, and that series cannot 
but result. Can we conceive it proper in the Most 
High to prohibit that creature from pursuing the 
course which God himself has rendered it in\possible 
for him not to pursue, and require him, under the 
heaviest sanctions, to pursue, under these identical 
circumstances, a different and opposite course — a 
course which the Creator has rendered it impossible 
for him to pursue ? Is this the philosophy pre-sup- 
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posed in the Bible ? Does the Bible imply a system 
of mental philosophy which renders the terms, obli- 
gation, merit and demerit, void of all conceivable 
meaning, an4 which lays no other foundation for 
moral retributions but injustice and tyranny ? 

3. Let us now contemplate the doings of the Great 
Day revealed in the Scriptures, in the light of these 
two opposite theories. Let us suppose that, as the 
righteous and the wicked stand in distinct and sepa- 
rate masses before the Eternal One, the Most High 
says to the one class, " You, I myself placed in cir- 
cumstances in which nothing but obedience was 
possible, and that you could not but render ; and you, 
I placed in a condition in wiuch nothing but disobe- 
dience was possible to you, and that you could not 
but perpetrate. In consequence of these distinct 
and opposite courses, each of which I myself ren- 
dered unavoidable, you deserve and shall receive my 
eternal smiles; and you as richly deserve and shall 
therefore endure my eternal frowns." What would 
be -the response of an assembled universe to a de- 
cision based upon such a principle ? Is this the prin- 
ciple on which the decisions of that Day are based ? 
It must be so, if the doctrine of Liberty is noti aad 
that of Necessity is, the doctrine of the Bible 7 

4. We will now contemplate another class of pas- 
sages which have a bearing equally decisive upon 
our present inquiries. I refer to that class in which 
"God expresses the deepest regret at the course which 
transgressors have pursued, and are still pursuing, and 
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the m6st aec^ive unwillingness that they should pur- 
sue that course and perish. He takes a solemn oath 
that he is not willing that they should take the course 
of disobedience and death, but that they should pursue 
a different and opposite course. God expresses no 
regret that they are in the circumstances in which 
they are, but that in those circumstances they should 
take the path of disobedience, and not that of obedi- 
ence. Now, can we suppose, what must be true, if 
the doctrine of Necessity is the doctrine pre-supposed 
in the Bible, that God places his creatures in circum- 
stances in which obedience is to them an impos- 
sibility, and in which they cannot but disobey, and 
then takes a solemn oath that he is not willing that 
they should disobey and perish, " but that they should 
turn from their evil way and live?" What is the 
meaning of the exclamation, "O that thou hadst 
hearkened to my commandment," if God himself had 
so conditioned the sinner as to render obedience an 
impossibility to him ? Is this the philosophy of the 
Will pre-supposed in the Bible ? On the other hand, 
how perfectly in place are all the -passages under 
consideration, on the supposition that the doctrine 
of Liberty is the doctrine therein pre-supposed, and 
that consequently the obedience which God affirms 
Himself desirous that sinners should render, and his 
regret that they do not render, is always possible to 
them ! One of the seven jiillars of the Gospel is this 
very doctrine. Take it from the Bible, and we have 
"another Gospel." 
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5. One other class of passages claims special at* 
tention here. In the Scriptures, the Most High ex- 
presses the greatest astonishment that men should 
sin under the influences to which he has subjected 
them. He calls upon heaven and earth to unite with 
him in astonishment at the conduct of men under 
those influences. "Hear, O heavens, and give ear, 
O earth," he exclaims, " for the Lord hath spoken ; I 
have nourished and brought up children, and they have 
rebelled against me." Now, let us suppose, as the 
doctrine of Necessity aflirms, that God has placed 
sinners under influences under which they cannot but 
sin. What must we think of his conduct in calling 
upon the universe to unite with him in astonishn^ent, 
that under these influences they should sin — that is, 
take the only course possible to them, the course 
which they cannot but take ? With the same pro- 
priety, he might place a mass of wBXer on an in- 
clined plane, and then call upon heaven and earth 
to unite with him in astonishment at the downward 
flow of the fluid. Is this the philosophy pre-supposed 
in the Bible ? 

BELIEF OP THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 

6. My sixth argument in favor of the position, that 
the doctrine of Necessity is not, and that that of Li- 
berty is, the doctrine of the Bible, is an argument 
strong and decisive, though a collateral one. The 
latter doctrine, as opposed to the former, was the 
universal doctrine of the primitive church for the 
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first four or five centuries after the Bible was written, 
the church which received the "lively oracles '* directly 
from the hands of some of those by whom they were 
^w^ritten,* to wit: the writers of the New Testament. 
It should be borne in mind here, that at the time the 
sacred canon was completed, the doctrine of Neces- 
sity was held by the leading sects in the Jewish 
Church. It was also a fundamental article of the 
creed of all the sects in philosophy throughout the 
world, as well as of all the forms of heathenism then 
extant. If the doctrine of Necessity, as its advocates 
maintain, is the doctrine taught the church by 
inspired apostles and the writers of the New 
Testament, we should not fail to find, under 
such circumstances, the churches planted by them, 
rooted and grounded in this doctrine. The opposite 
supposition is hardly conceivable. If, on the other 
hand, we find the entire primitive church, for cen- 
turies, arrayed in unbroken columns against the 
opinions of the world on this one point, if we find 
her openly and unanimously opposing the doctrine of 
Necessity, and affirming that of Liberty, the conclu- 
sion forces itself upon us, that the latter and not the 
former, is the doctrine taught the church by inspired 
apostles, and is consequently the doctrine of the 
Bible. That this was the unbroken* belief of the 
primitive church during the centuries referred to, I 
argue from the following consideraticms : 
(1.) The advocates of the dqptrine of Necessity 
, who have most carefully examined the subject, have 
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been unable to find that doctrine in the church, 
during the period above specified. We may safely 
challenge them to disprove this assertion. 

(3.) The unvarying testimony of learned men, who 
have acquainted themselves with the subject, is, that 
during the period under consideration, the church 
universally held the doctrine of Liberty, and opposed 
that of Necessity. "Every one," says Mosheim, 
"knows that the peculiar doctrines", (among which 
the doctrine of Necessity was one of the most prom- 
inent,) " to which the victory was assigned by the Sy- 
nod [of Dort,] was absolutely unknown in the first ages 
of the church." Had not this assertion been strictly true, 
the Calvinistic translators of Mosheim, Maclane and 
Murdock would, in their notes, have contradicited it. 
Neander, than whom, none is of greater authority in 
church history, speaking of the first three centuries 
of the Christian era, says that " the church teachers 
agreed unanimously, in maintaining the free will of 
man as a necessary condition of the existence of 
morality." Bredschneider declares, that "the earliest 
christian fathers unanimously ascribe to man freedom 
of will, according to which he can choose either the 
good or the bad." Knapp also aflirms, that the "an- 
cient fathers held to to autexousion, understanding 
by this, or the term liberum orbitrium, the power of 
man to choose the good or evil freely without 
compulsion." "They," [the fathers] says Dr. 
Whitby, " unanimously declare that Grod hath left it 
in the power of man to turn to virtue or vice. All 
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the fathers,** says the learned Wiggers, ** differed from 
Augustine and agreed with the Pelagians in at- 
tributing free will to man." To the same purpose is 
the testimony of Calvin himself. **The Greek 
fathers," he says, "above others, and among them 
especially Chrysostom, have exceeded bounds in ex- 
tolling the power of the human will," In another 
place, speaking with special reference to Jerome, a 
Latin father, he says, " they [these fathers] attributed 
to man too much power to become virtuous." Again, 
** The Latin fathers have alwayf retained the word 
free will, as if man stood upright." In this last phrase, 
he does those fathers great wrong ; for they hold to 
Liberty not as uprightness itself, but as the condition 
of moral obligation. " As for the Greek fathers," 
he adds, " they have not been ashamed to make use 
of a more arrogant expression : calling man autex' 
ousion, [free agent or self-manager] just as if man 
had power to govern himself." I might multiply 
authorities to almost any extent. But these are 
abundantly sufficient on this point. 

(3.) But the testimony of the early christian 
fathers themselves, leaves no doubt upon this point 
I will cite the declarations of a few of them. " If it 
happen by fate," (or necessity) says Justin Martyn, 
who lived in the second century, " that men are either 
good or wicked ; the good were not good, nor should 
the wicked be wicked." In another place, he says, 
"Every created being is so constituted as to be 
capable of vice and virtue. For he can do nothing 
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praiseworthy, if he had not the power of turning either 
way." Again, he says, " unless we suppose man has the 
power to choose the good and refuse the evil, no one 
can be accountable for any action whatever." Once 
more, " God has not made man, like trees and brutes, 
without the power of election." ** No reward," says 
Turtullian, who flourished in the same century, " can 
justly be bestowed, no punishment can justly be in- 
flicted, upon him who is good or bad by necessity, 
and not by his own choice." Again he says, that 
"man being appointed for God's judgment, it was 
necessary to the justice of God's sentence that man 
should be judged according to the deserts of his free 
will." 

i 

IrenaBeus, bishop of Lyons, and of the same century, 
says, " man, a reasonable being, and in that respect 
like God, is made free in his will, and having power 
over himself, is the cause that sometimes he becomes 
wheat and sometimes chaff." Again, ** They who do 
good shall obtain honor and glory, because they have 
^ done good when they could forbear doing it. And 
they who do it not shall receive just judgment of 
our God ; because they have not done good when 
they could have done it." 

" What is forced," says Basil, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the ancient fathers, " is not pleasing to 
God, but what comes from a truly virtuous motive, 
and virtue comes from the Will not from Necessity." 
Again, " the Will depends on what is within us, 
and within us is free Will." 
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" Forasmuch as God has put good and evil in our 
po'wer," says Chrysostom, " he has given us a free 
power to choose the one or the other; and as he 
does not retain us against our will, so he embraces 
us when we are willing." Again, " After a wicked 
man, if he will, is changed into a good man ; and a 
good man, through sloth, falls away and becomes 
wicked ; because God hath endowed us with free 
agency ; nor does he make us to do things necessarily, 
but he places proper remedies before us, and suffers 
all to be done according to the wiMof the patient." 

"God," says Jerome, "hath endowed us with free 
will. We are not necessarily drawn either to virtue 
or vice. For when Necessity rules, there is no r<5om 
left either for damnation or the crown." Again, 
" Even to those who shall be wicked God gives 
power to repent and turn to him," In another place 
he says, " our Will is kept free to turn either way, 
that God may dispense his rewards and punishments, 
not according to his own pre-judgment, but according 
to the merits of every one." Once more, " Let the 
man who condemns it [free Will] be himself con- 
demned." 

" It would be more just," says Epiphanius, ** to punish 
the stars, which make a wicked action necessary" 
(this was said in reference to the heathen nation that 
the stars determineci destiny,) "than to punish the 
poor man, who does that wicked action by Ne- 
cessitv." 

" The soul," says Origen, " does not incline to either 
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part out of Necessity, for then neither vice nor 
virtue could be ascribed to it ; nor would its choice 
of virtue deserve reward ; nor its declination to vice 
punishment." Again, "How could God require that 
of man which he [man] had not power to offer him 1** 

" Ten thousand things," says Theodortte, " may be 
found both in the gospels and authorities of the apostles, 
clearly manifesting the liberty and self election of 
man." Again, " For how can he [God] punish a 
nature [with endless torments] which had no power 
to do good, but was bound in the hands of wicked* 
ness." 

Neither promises nor reprehensions, rewards, nor 
punishments are just, says Clemens of Alexandria, " if 
the soul has not the power of choosing or abstaining ; 
but evil is involuntary," that is necessary. Eusebius 
of the fourth century, declares, that " this ojrinion," the 
doctrine of future necessity, "absolves sinners, as 
doing nothing of their own accord, which was evil ; 
and would cast all the blame of all wickedness com« 
mitted in the world, upon God, and upon his pro* 
vidence." 

Didymus, also of the fourth century, after asserting 
the doctrine of Liberty, says, " and this is not only 
ours, but the opinion of all who speak orthodoxly, 
[according to the opinion of the universal church,] of 
rational being." 

Even Augustine, the first Necessitarian, I believe, 
known in the church, is often constrained by the force 
of the universal opinion of the church, in his own and 
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the preceding ages, to assert, though in strange incon- 
sistency with himself, the doctrine of Liberty. ** They 
that came to Christ,*'' he says, "ought not to impute it 
to themselves, because they came, being called : and 
they that would not come, ought not to impute it to 
another, but only to themselves, because, when they are 
called, it was in the power of their free will to come.'* 
I have adduced the above testimony, almost at 
random, from the mass that lies before me. It should 
be borne in mind, that the sentiment avowed by the 
witnesses above adduced, is not a sentiment affirmed 
by some, and denied by others, of the same era in the 
church, but the undivided opinion of the universal 
orthodox church, during the first four or five centuries 
of her existence. It remains with the Necessitarian, 
to account for this one fact, the universal belief of the 
doctrine of Liberty in the church, during the period 
above named, when> as he will have it, the primitive 
church, under the teachings of inspired apostles, and 
writers of the New Testament, was, at first, rooted 
and grounded in the opposite belief* Could the entire 
church have so totally misunderstood their teachers 
and writers on a point so plain, so universally familiar 
to men of all classes of that era, and so fundamental to 
a right understanding of the entire system of Christian 
doctrine ? The doctrine of Necessity is a dark inno- 
vation upon the universal faith, as published by inspired^ 
apostles and prophets, and as received and proclaimed 
by the universal church, founded by such men, during 
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the first five centuries of her existence, an umovation 
introduced by the great enemy, (I refer not to the 
character of the great and good men by whom this 
doctrine has been held,) introduced by the great 
enemy, for no other purpose than the corruption of 
that faith, by sapping the foundation of morality and 
moral government both. 

« 

REMARKS ON THE ABOVE TESTIMONY. 

A few remarks suggested by the testimony above 
adduced, demand a passing notice here. 

1. The doctrine of Liberty, as maintained by the 
primitive church, is not a particular /orm of that doc- 
trine, such as is admitted by Necessitarians, but the 
identical form defined and defended in this treatise, to 
wit, that in the circumstances in which men choose, 
determine, or act in one given direction, determine or 
act in a difierent and opposite direction. "Now,** 
says Clemens, " any thing is in our power, when we 
are equally masters of that and of its opposite ; as to 
philosophize, or not, and to believe, or to disbelieve.** 
Of the same character are all the quotations above 
given. 

The necegfsity, too, which the primitive church uni- 
versally opposed, was the identical form of the doc- 
trine defined and reprobated in this Treatise. This 
doctrine, they designated indifferently by the terms 
fate and Necessity, and by both terms, they meant 
the same thing, to wit, that, under the circumstances 
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in which men do act in a giren direction, they have 
no power to act in a different and oppo»te direction. 

2. The reason why the leading fathers of the 
primitive church defended the doctrines of Liberty, 
and denounced and reprobated that of Necessity, with 
such, earnestness and force, was not, (as some might 
object, to get rid of the force of the above argument,) 
on account of any division of sentiment in the church, 
at the time upon the subject. On these points, all was 
harmony and peace within the circle of the church. 
It was, as opposed to the sentiments of the world, and 
to " philosophy, falsely so called,** then prevalent, and 
in hostile array against the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity, that those fathers so strongly defended 
the former doctrine and denounced the latter. 

3. The injustice of Necessitarians, in holding up 
the doctrine of Liberty, as a Pelagian heresy, now 
appears perfectly manifest. Pelagius, to be sure, 
held the doctrine of Liberty, as he also did that of the 
existenceofGod, and of a future retribution. But he 
held neither, any more than the others as peculiar to 
himself, and the one, just as well as either of the 
others, may be charged upon those who hold it, as a 
Pelagian heresy. Strange indeed, to charge that as a 
Pelagian heresy, which was the universal doctrine 
of the church centuries before Pelagius existed. 

4. We are now fully prepared for the last resort of 
the Necessitarians, to breeds the force of the argument 
under consideration. It is this. Grant, your position 
in respect to the sentiments of the primitive church. 
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he «ays, and it weigh* nothing in favor of your doc- 
trine ; for the obvious reason, that that chnrch held 
other opinions now universally admitted to be erro- 
neous. As she misunderstood the apostles on those 
points, she may also had done it on these under con- 
sideration. While it is cheerfully admitted, I reply, 
that on some points, the church did almost, if not quite 
universally, misunderstand her inspired teachers, 
there ai^e others, as all admit, on which she did not, 
and could not have thus misunderstood them. Among 
the latter class of subjects, the doctrines of Liberty 
and Necessity must be placed. Wilh-these doctrines 
the world was then familiar, and in reference to them 
it was strongly committed. In respect to them, there- 
fore, the apostles could not have avoided a most 
decisive expression of opinion, and from the circum- 
stances of the case, their opinion upon these subjects, 
could not have been misunderstood. The fact, there- 
fore, that the primitive church came out from under 
their hands, m open and undivided array, in favor 
of the doctrine of Liberty, and in opposition to that of 
Necessity, can be rationally accounted for on one 
supposition only, to wit, that such were the views 
which she received from her inspired teachers, and 
that such, therefore, are the preachings of the Bible. 

SEC UU TIXWS OF N£C£&SIT,AJl|AI7S« 

We are now prepared for a consideration of cer- 
tain miscellaneous questions which have an important 
bearing upon our present inquiries. 
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NECX89ITT A« HELD BT KXOX8SITAKIAK8. 

I. The first inquiry that presents itself is this : Do 
Necessitarians hold tlie doctrine of Necessity as de- 
fined in this chapter ? Do they really hold, in respect 
to every act of will, that, in the circumstances of its 
occurrence, that one act only is possible, and that 
cannot but arise ? Is this,' for example, the doctrine 
of Edwards ? Is it the doctrine really held by 
those who professedly agree with him? I argue 
that it is: 

1. Because they unanimously repudiate the doe 
trine of Liberty as here defined. They must there* 
fore, hold that of Necessity ; inasmuch as no third 
relation is even conceivable or possible. If they deny 
that the phenomena of the Will fall under either of 
these relations, and still call themselves Necessita- 
rians, they must hold to an inconceivable something, 
which themselves even do not understand and can- 
not define, and which has and can have no real 
existence. 

2, Edwards has confounded the phenomena of the 
Will w>th those of the Sensibility which are necessary 
in the sense here defined. He must, therefore* hold 
that the characteristics of the latter class belong to 
those of the former. 

3. Edwards represents the relation between mo- 
tives and acts of Will, as being the same in kind as 
that which exists between causes and ^ects among 
external material substances. The former relation he 
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designates by the words moral necessity ; the latter, 
by that of naturaly or philosophical^ or physical neces- 
sity. Yet he says himself, that the difference ex- 
pressed by these words '' does not lie so much in the 
nature of the connection as in the two terms con- 
nected.^^ The qualifying terms used, then, designate 
merely the nature of the antecedents and consequents, 
while the nature of the connection between them 
is, in. all instances, the same, that of naked neces- 
sity. 

4. Edwards himself represents moral necessity as 
just as absolute as physical, or natural necessity, 
**Moral necessity may be," he says, " as absolute as 
natural necessity. That is, the effect may be as per- 
fectly connected with its moral cause as a natural 
necessary effect is with its natural cause.** 

6. Necessitarians represent the relation between 
motives and acts of Will as that of cause and effect ; 
and for this reason necessary. "If," says Edwards, 
** every act of Will is excited by some motive, then 
that motive is the cause of that act of Will.'* " And if 
volitions are properly the effects of their motives, then 
they are necessarily connected with their motives.** 
Now, as the relation of cause and effect is necessary, 
in the sense of the term Necessity as above defined, 
Edwards must hold, and design to teach, that all acts 
of Will are necessary in this sense. 

6. Necessitarians represent the connection between 
motives and acts of Will as being, in all instances, the 
same in kind as that which exists between volitions and 
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external actions. " As external actions,** sajrs Presi- 
dent Day, ** are directed by the Will, so the Will itself 
is directed by influence.** Now all admit, that the 
connection between volitions and external actions is 
necessary in this sense, that when we will such action 
it cannot but take place. No other act is, in the c\r^ 
cumstances, possible. In the same sense according 
to Necessitarians is every act of Will necessarily 
connected with influence, or motives. We do Neces^ 
sitarians no wrong, therefore, when we impute to them 
the doctrine of Necessity as here defined. In all 
cases of sin, they hold, that an individual is in 
circumstances in which none but sinful acts of Will 
are possible, and these he cannot but put forth ; and 
that in these identical circumstances the sinner is 
under obligation infinite to put forth different and op- 
posite acts. 

7. Finally, the definitions and assertions of pro- 
fessed Necessitarians pertaining to this subject, show, 
that they held the doctrine of Necessity as above de- 
fined. " Man is a necessary agent,** says Collins, a 
celebrated Necessitarian, "if all his actions are so 
determined l?y the causes which precede each action, 
. that not one past action could possibly not have come 
to pass, or have been otherwise than it hath been ; 
nor one future action can possibly not come to pass, 
or be otherwise than it shall be. He is a free agent, 
if he is able, at any time, under the circumstances and 
causes he then is, to do difierent things ; or, in other 
•¥ords, if he is not unavoidably determined in every 
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point of time by the circumstances he is in, and causes 
he is under, to do that one thing he does, and not pos- 
sibly to do any other/' The reader will perceive, at 
once, the perfect identity of the above definitions of 
Liberty and Necessity with those given in the prece- 
ding part of this treatise. -v 

Equally explicit is Dr. Woods on this point, in his 
controversy with Dr. Ware. The point at issue 
between him [Dr. Ware,] and the Calvinists, he says, 
" is not whether two men, who are alike in some re- 
spects, and are acted upon by many similar motives 
can choose differently, but whether they can choose 
differently when they are alike in all respects, that is, 
when all the proper antecedents of a choice, are the 
same ; in other words, when all the external and in- 
ternal motives to volitions are the same. A difference 
in the prevailing affections of the mind, whatever is 
alike, will always cause a difference of volitions. 
But suppose every thing which has the nature oi a 
motive is the same in both ; then what can be the 
cause of a difference of volitions ? This is the. ques- 
tion. We say there never was any difference in such 
circumstances, that there never can be^ and that, to 
assert, it is to assert that an effect exists without a 
catise.^* Here the dogma is unequivocally and di- 
rectly asserted, that in the presence of the same 
motive, but one act of Will is possible, and that cannot 
but arise. This is the doctrine of Necessity, as de- 
fined in this Treatise, In the presence of the identical 
motives, under the influence of which, men, in all 
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cases, do disobey God, they are as Dr# W^ himself 
maintains, required upon pain of Grod's eternal dis- 
pleasure, to put forth acts of obedience. In other 
words, sinners are sent to eternal perdition, for not, in 
the presence of motives, under the influence of which 
but one act is possible and that cannot but arise, 
putting forth another and a different act That is^ 
men are to endure eternal punishment for not pro- 
ducing an effect, which when produced shall be an 
effect without a cause. Such is the doctrine of Dr. 
W., as avowed by himself, the doctrine too of all who 
agree with him in theology, I do not say that they 
state their sentiments in these words. But such are 
their real views when correctly expressed. 

Mr. Pavne, in his Elements of Mental and Moral 
Science, declares, that every act of Will is ** a state of 
mind, which must as infallibly arise, in- the circumstan^ 
ces adapted to produce it, as the feeling of fragrance, 
when the odoriferous particles of the rose are brought 
in contact with the organ." 

Equally clear and definite is Dn Chalhiers in his 
statement of the doctrine under consideration. 

" The first point then, which we have already labor- 
ed to impress, is, that there is no such thing as chance 
or contingency in any department of nature — that this 
principle so readily admitted in regard to the world of 
matter, should also be extended to the world of mind 
- — that if the one have its laws of motion, and its regular 
successions, and its unvarying processes, the other has 
its laws of thought and of feeling ; and, in virtue of these 
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has all its processes alike regular and alike unvary- 
ing—that in neither is there aught so monstrous as an 
event uncaused, or coming forth of the womb of non- 
entity without having a progenitor in some event 
that went before it ; and if not uncaused then neces- 
sary, having the same certain and precise dependence 
on something preceding itself which the posterior has 
on the prior term of any sequence — So that the phe- 
nomena of thinking and feeling and willing and doing 
in the spiritual * department of Nature, do as surely 
result from the previous constitution which has been 
given to it, as any of the varied phenomena in the 
material department result from its constitution* Ac- 
cording to this view, the history of our species may 
be regarded as one vast progression, carried forward 
by^definite footsteps ; and with the state of each indi- 
vidi^l as surely fixed at every moment of time by the 
laws of mental nature, as is the situation of any planet 
above, or of any particle of dust below by the physical 
laws which are established in the material world. 
This is that doctrine of philosophical necessity, whose 
ablest advocate is President Edwards of America.** 

Here the principle is distinctly aiSrmed, that the 
sinner who is moving in the line of disobedience to 
God, can no more, under the circumstances and influ- 
ences under which he does and must act, take the 
course of obedience, which he is required to take, or 
avoid holding on in the course of disobedience, which 
he is required t© abandon, than the planets, under the 
influences which impel them forward in their present 
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course, can take a different and opposite course, or 
avoid moving in this one particular course. 

The same principle, he maintains, holds true of ail 
the actions of all beings. The course which they do 
pursue, under the influences to which they are, and 
must be subject, they cannot possibly but pursue. 
Dr. Chalmers, therefore, will not regard himself as slan- 
dered, when the belief of the doctrine of Necessity, as 
defined in this Treatise, is imputed to him. 

I make but one quotation more. " The prescience 
and omnipotence of God being granted," says Luther, 
" the consequence naturally and necessarily follows, 
that we cannot, by ourselves, become anything, that 
we cannot live, nor do anything but by His omnipo- 
tence. But since he foreknew what we should be, 
and now moves and governs, and causes us to bo what 
we are, why, I ask, should it be feigned, what in us is 
free, that any thing might occur one way or the 
other, but as he foreknew, and now brings to pass 7 
The fore knowledge and omnipotence of God are di- 
ametrically at war with our free Will " Necessi- 
tarians may differ in respect to the grounds of Neces- 
sity in us, some ascribing it to the fixed laws of our 
constitution, with Chalmers, and others with Luther, 
to the direct action of Omnipotence, causing things to 
be what they are and rendering it impossible that they 
should be otherwise. In respect to the nature of this 
necessity, .they all agree, to wit, that under the cir- 
cumstances and influences under which we act in a 
given direction, it is absolutely impossible for us to act 
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differently, or not, to act in that one direction. This 
is the doctrine of Necessity, as defined in this 
Treatise. 

THE TERM, CERTAINTY, AS USED BT NECESSITARIAMS. 

11. We are prepared for another important inquiry, 
to wit: whether the words, certainty ^ moral certainty^ 
&c., as used by Necessitarians, are identical in their 
meaning with that of Necessity as above defined? 
The doctrine of Necessity would never be received 
by the public at all, but for the language in which it 
is clothed, language which prevents its being seen as 
it is. At one time it is called Moral, in distinction 
from Natural Necessity. At another, it is said to 
be nothing but Certainty, or Moral Certainty, &c.. 
Now the qnestion arises, what is this Certainty ? Is 
it or is it not, real Necessity, and nothing else ? That 
it is, I argue, 

1. From the fact, as shown above, that there can 
possibly be no Certainty, which does not fall either 
under the relation of Liberty or Necessity as above 
defined. The Certainty of Necessitarians does not 
according to their own showing fall under the former 
relation : it must, therefore, fall under the latter. It 
must be naked Necessity and nothing else. 

2. While they have defined the term Necessity, 
and have not that of Certainty, they use the latter 
term as avowedly synonymous with the former. 
The latter, therefore, must be explained by the former, 
and not the former by the latter. 
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3. The Certainty which they hdd is a certainty 
"which avowedly excludes the possibility of different 
and opposite acts of Will under the influences, or mo- 
tives, under which particular acts are put forth. The 
Certainty under consideration, therefore, is not neces- 
sity of a particular kind, a necessity consistent with 
liberty and moral obligation. It is the Necessity 
above defined, in all its naked deformity. 

4. Necessitarians unanimously agree in representing 
the ground or reason of the Certainty, that when a 
particular motive is given, one and only one consequent, 
or act of Will, will arise, as being, in all instances, per- 
fectly identical with that which exists between all 
other antecedents and consequents. Now all admit, 
Necessitarians, as well as others, that in all instances 
of the class last named, the grountf of the certainty, 
that when a certain antecedent is given, but one 
particular consequent will arise, is, that such is the 
corellation between the nature of tlie one and the 
other, that in connection with such antecedent, one 
consequent only is possible, and that must arise, that * 
is, the ground of the certainty is Necessity, and 
nothing else. Now as the ground of the Certainty, 
that when a certain motive is given, one particular 
act of Will will arise, is, according to Necessitarians 
themselves, identical with that in the instances, above 
named, certainty with them is, and can be nothing else, 
but naked necessity. 
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POCTUirX OF ABILITY ACCORDINO TO THK IfECESSITARIAIT 

SCHEME* 

III. We are now prepared for a distinct statement 
6f the doctrine of Ability, according to the Necessi- 
tarian scheme. Even the Necessitarians, with very 
few exceptions, admit, that in the absence of all 
power to do right or wrong, we can be under no 
obligation to do the one or avoid the other. " A man,'* 
says Fres. Day, *^ is not responsible for remaining in 
his place if he has no power to move. He is not 
culpable for omitting to walk, if he has no strength 
to walk. He is not under obligation to do anything 
for which he has not what Edwards calls natural 
power." It is very important for us to understand 
the nature of this ability, which lies at the foundation 
of moral obligation; to understand, I repeat, what 
this Ability is, according to the theory under con- 
sideration. This Ability according to the doctrine 
of Liberty, has been well stated by Cousin, to wit: 
'VThe moment we take the resolution to do an action, 
we take it with the consciousness of being able to take 
a contrary resolution ;" and by Dr. Dwight, who says 
of a man's sin, that it is chosen by him ''unnecessa- 
rily, whih possessed of a power ta choose otherwise.** 
The nature of this Ability, according to the Nec^ssi- 
tarian scheme, has been stated with equal distinct- 
ness in the Christian Spectator. ''If we take this 
term [Ability or Power] in the absolute sense, as in- 
cluding all the antecedents to a given volition, th^^ 
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18 plainly no such thing oa power to the contrary ; 
for in this sense of the term, as President Day slates, 
" a nnan never has power to do anything but what he 
actually performs.'' In this comprehensive, though 
rather unusual sense of the word," says President 
Day, " a man has not power to do anything which he 
does not do." The meaning of the above extracts 
cannot be mistaken. Nor can any one deny that 
they contain a true exposition of the doctrine of Ne- 
cessity, to wit : that under the influences under which 
men do will, and consequently act, it fs absolutely 
impossible for them to will and act differently from 
what they do. In what sense, then, have they powor 
to will and act diffc]*ently according to this doctrine! 
To this question President Day has given a correct 
and definite answer. ** The man who wills in a par- 
ticular way, under the influence of particular feel- 
ings, might will diflferently under a diflerent influ- 
ence." 

Now, what is the doctrine of Ability, according to- * 
this scheme? A man, for example, commits an act 
of sin. He ought, in the stead of that act, to have 
put forth an act of obedience. Without the power 
to render this obedience, as President Day admits, 
there can be no obligation to do it. When the Ne- 
cessitarian says, that the creature, when he sins, has 
power to obey, he means, not that under the influence 
under which the act of sin is committed, the creature 
has power to obey ; but that under a different influ" 
ence he might obey. But mark, it is under the iden* 
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tical influence under which a man does sin, and un- 
der which according to the doctrine of Necessitf, 
he cannot but sin, that he is required not to sin. 
Now how can a man's ability, and obligation not to 
sin under a given influence, grow out of the fact, that, 
under a diflcrent influence, an influence under which 
he cannot but do right, he might not sin?" This is 
all the ability and ground of obligation as far as 
Ability, Natural Ability as it is called, is concerned, 
which the doctrine of Necessity admits. A man is, 
by a power stbsolutely irresistible, placed in circum- 
stances in which he cannot possibily but sin. In these 
circumstances, it is said that he has natural ability 
not to sin, and consequently ought not to do it. Why T 
Because, to his acting diflerently, no change in his 
nature or powers is required. These are ** perfect 
and entire, wanting nothing." All that is required is, 
that his circumstances be changed, and then he might 
not sin. " In what sense," asks President Day, " is 
it true, that a man has power to will the contrary of 
what he actually wills ? He has such power that, 
with a sufficient inducement^ he will make an opposite 
choice." Is not this the strangest idea of Natural 
Ability as constituting the foundation of obligation, of 
which the human mfaid ever tried to conceive ? In 
illustration, let us suppose that a man, placed in tbe 
city of New York, cannot but sin; placed in that of 
Boston he cannot but be holy, and that the fact 
whether he is in the one or the other city depends 
upon the irresistible providence of God. He is placed 
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in New York where he cannot but sm. He is told 
that he ought not to do it, and that he is highly guiltj 
for not being perfectly holy. It is also asserted that 
he has all the powers of moral agency, all the ability 
requisite to lay the foundation for the highest con- 
ceivable obligation to be holy. What is the evidence T 
he asks. Is it possible for me, in my present circum- 
stances, to avoid sin? and in my present circum- 
stances, you know, I cannot but be. I acknowledge, the 
Necessitarian says, that under present influences, 
you cannot but sin, and that you cannot but be sub- 
ject to these influences. Still, I aflirm, that you have 
all the powers of moral agency, all the natural ability 
requisite to obedience, and to the highest conceivable 
obligation to obedience. Because, in the first place^ 
even in New York, you could obey if you chose. 
You have, therefore, natural^ though not morale 
pow.er to obey. But stop, friend, rfght here. When 
you say that I might obey, if I chose, I would ask, 
if choosing, as in the command, " choose life," is not 
the very thing required of me ? When, therefore, 
you affirm that I might obey, if I chose, does it not 
mean, in reality ,^ that I might chose, if I should choose T 
Is not your Natural Ability this, that I might obey if 
I did obey 1* I cannot deny, the Necessitarian re- 

* The above ia a perfectly correct statement of the famotts dii* 
tmction between natural and moral ability made by NeeaisilariaM. 
The sinner is nnder obligation to do right, they say, becMte he 
might do what is required of him, if he chose to do it. He has, there- 
fore, fuOural bat not moral power to obedience. But the ckoioe wkidh 
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plies, that you have correctly stated this doctrine. 
Permit me to proceed in my argument, however, 
lu the next place, all that you need in order to be 
holy as required, is a change not of your powers, but 
of the influences which control the action of those 
powers. With no change in your constitution or 
powers you need only to be placed in Boston instead 
of New York, and thqn you cannot but be holy. Is 
it not as clear as light, therefore, that you have now 
all the powers of moral agency, all the ability re- 
quisite to thfe highest conceivable . obligation to be 
holy instead of sinful ? 

I fully understand you, the sinner replies. But re- 
member, that it is not in Boston, where, as you ac- 
knowlege, I cannot be, that I am required not to sin ; 
but here in New York, where I cannot but be, and 
cannot possibly but sin. It is here and not some- 
where else, that I am required not to sin. How can 
the fact, that if I were in Boston, where I could not 
but be holy, I might not sin, prove, that here in New 
York, I have any ability, either natural or moral — 
am under any obligation whatever — ^not to sin? 
These are the difficulties which press upon me. 
How do you remove them according to your theory ? 

Ae maner wants, tlie absence of which constitates his moni inability, 
is the very thing required of him. When therefore the Necessitarian 
•ays, that the sinner is under obligation to obey, because he might 
obey if be chose to do it, the real meaning is, that the sinner is under 
obligation to obedience, because if he should choose to obey he would 
choose to obey. In other words he is under obligation to obedience* 
because, if he did obey, he would obey. 
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I can give no other answer, the Necessitarian re- 
plies, than that already given. If that does not si- 
lence for ever every excuse for sin in your mind, it is 
wholly owing to the perverseness of your heart, to 
its bitter hostility to the truth. I may safely appeal 
to the Necessitarian himself, whether I have not here 
given an uncaricatured expos^ of his theory. 

SINFUL IVCLINATIOMS. 

IV. When pressed with such appalling difficulties 
as these, the Necessitarian falls back, in self-justifica- 
tion, upon the reason why the sinner cannot be holy. 
The only reason, it is said, why the sinner does not 
do as he ought is, not the want of power, but the 
strength of his sinful inclinations. Shall he plead 
these in excuse for sin? By no means? They 
constitute the very essence of the sinner's guilt. Let 
it be borne in mind, that, according to the doctrine of 
Necessity, such is the connection between the nature, 
or constitution of the sinner's mind — a nature which 
God has given him, and the influences under which 
he is placed by Divine Providence — that none but 
these very inclinations are possible to him, and these 
cannot but exist. From these inclinations, sinful acts 
of Will cannot but arise. How is the matter helped, 
as far as ability and obligation, on the part of the 
sinner, are concerned, by throwing the guilt back 
from acts of Will upon inclinations equally neces- 
sary? 
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mCCESSARIAN DOCTRINE Ot LIBERTY. 

V. The real liberty of the Will, according to the 
Necessitarian scheme, next demands our attention. 
All admit that Liberty is an essential condition of 
moral obligation. In what sense, then, is, or is not, 
man free, according to the doctrine of Necessity ? 

"The plain and obvious meaning of the words 
Freedom and Liberty," says President Edwards, "is 
power, opportunity, or advantage, that any one has 
to do as he pleases. Or in other words, his being 
free from hinderance or impediment in the way of 
doing or conducting in any respect as he wills. And 
the contrary to Liberty, whatever name we please to 
call that by, is a person's being hindered, or unable 
to conduct as he will, or being necessitated to do 
otherwise/' "The only idea, indeed, that we can 
form of free-agency, or of freedom of Will," "says 
Abercrombie, "is, that it consists in a man's being 
able to do what he wills, or to abstain from doing 
what he will not. Necessary agency, on the other 
hand, would consist in a man's being compelled, by 
a force from without, to do what he will not, or pre- 
vented from doing what he wills," 

With these definitions all Necessitarians agree. 
This is all the Liberty known, or conceivable, accord- 
mg to their theory. Liberty does not consist in the 
power to choose in one or the other of two or more 
different aixd opposite directions, under the same in- 
fluence. It is found wholly and exclusively in the 
connection between the act of Will, considered as 
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the antecedent, and the effect, external or internal 
considered as the consequent. On this definition I 
remark, 

1. That it presents the idea of Liberty as distin- 
guished from Servitude, rather tlian Liberty as distin- 
guished from Necessity. A man is free, in the first 
sense of the term, when no external restraints hinder 
the carrying out of the choice within. This, how- 
ever, has nothing to do with Liberty, as distinguished 
from Necessity. 

2. If this is the only sense in which a man is free, 
then, in the language of a very distinguished philo- 
sopher, "if jj^ou cut off a man's little finger, you 
thereby annihilate so much of his free agency ;*' be- 
cause in that case, you abridge so much of his power 
to do as he chooses. Is this Liberty, the only liberty 
of man, a liberty which may be destroyed by chains, 
bolts, and bars? Is this Liberty as xlistinguished 
from Necessity — the Liberty which lays the founda- 
tion of moral obligation ? 

3. If this is the only sense in which man is free 
then dire -Necessity reigns throughout the entire do- 
main of human agency. If all acts of Will are the 
necessary consequents of the influences to which the 
mind is at the time subjected, much more must a like 
necessity exist between all acts of Will and their 
consequents, external and internal. This has been 
already shown. The mind, then, with all its acts and 
states, exists in a chain of antecedents and conse- 
quents, causes and effects, linked together in every 
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part and department by a dire necessity^ This is all 
the liberty that this doctrine knows or allows us ; a 
Liberty to choose as influences necessitate us to 
choose, and to have such acts of Will followed by 
certain necessary consequents, external and internal. 
In this scene the idea of Liberty, which all admit must 
have a location somewhere, or obligation, is a 
chimera ; this, idea I say, after, " wandering through 
dry places, seeking rest and finding none," at length 
is driven to a location wh^re it finds its grave, and 
not a living habitation. 

4. It is to me a very strange thing, that Liberty, as 
the foundation of moral obligation, should be located 
here. Because that acts of Will are followed by 
certain corresponding necessary consequents external 
and internal, therefore we are bound to put forth 
given acts of Will, whatever the influences acting 
upon us may be, and however impossible it may be 
to put forth those acts under those influences ! Did 
ever a greater absurdity dance in the brain of a philo- 
sopher or theologian ? 

5. The public are entirely deceived by this defini- 
tion, and because they are deceived as to the theory 
intended by it, do they admit it as true? Suppose 
any man in the common walks of life were asked 
what he means, when he says, he can do as he pleases, 
act as he chooses, &c. Does this express your 
meaning ? When you will to walk, rather than sit, 
for example, no other volition is at the time possible, 
and this you must put forth, and that when you have 
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put forth this volition, you cannot but walk. Is this 
your idea, when you say, you can do as you please T 
No, he would say. This is not my idea. If that is 
true, man is not a fr.ee agent at all. What men in 
general really mean when they say they can do as 
they please, and are therefore free, is, that when they 
put forth a given act of Will, and for this reason con- 
duct in a given manner, they may in the same cir- 
cumstances put forth different and opposite determina- 
tions, and consequently act in a different and opposite 
manner from what they do. 

ARGUMENT OF NECESSITARIANS IN RESPECT TO THE PRACTICAL 

TENDENCY OF THEIR DOCTRINE. 

VI. The argument of Necessitarians in respect to 
the practical tendencies of their doctrine demands a 
passing notice. All acts of the Will, they say, are 
indeed necessary under the circumstances in which 
they occur ; but then we should learn the practical 
lesson not to place ourselves in the circumstances 
where we shall be liable to act wrong. To this I 
reply : 

J. That on the hypothesis before us, our being in 
the circumstances which originate a given choice, is 
as necessary as the choice itself. For I am in those 
circumstances either by an overruling Providence 
over which I have no control, or by previous acts of 
the Will rendered necessary by such Providence. 
Hence the difficulty remains in all its force. 

2. The solution assumes the very principle denied^ 
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that is, that our being in circumstances which origi- 
nate particular acts of choice is not necessary. Else 
why tell an individual he is to blame for being in 
such circumstances and not to place himself there 
again ? 

OnOUND WHICH NECESSITARIANS ARE BOUND TO TAKE IS 
RESPECT TO THE DOCTRINE OF ABILITY. 

VIL\ We are now fully prepared to state the ground 
which Necessitarians of every school are bound to 
take in respect to the doctrine of Ability. It is to 
deny that doctrine wholly, to take the open and 
broad ground, that, according to any appropriate sig- 
nification of the words, it is absolutely impossible for 
men to will, and consequently to act, differently from 
what they do ; that when they do wrong they always 
do it, with the absolute impossibility of doing right; 
and that when they do right, there is always an equal 
impossibility of their doing wrong. If men have not 
power to will differently from what they do, it is un- 
deniably evident that they have no power whatever 
to act differently : because there is an absolutely 
necessary connection between volitions and their 
consequonts, external actions. The doctrine of Ne- 
cessity takes away wholly all ability from the crea- 
ture to will differently from what he does. It there- 
fore totally annihilates his ability to act differently. 
What, then, according to Ihe theory of Necessity, 
becomes of the doctrine of Ability ? It is ann hilated 
It is impossible for us to find for it a " local habitation 
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or a name.'' As honest men. Necessitarians are 
bound to proclaim the fact. They are bound to pro- 
claim the doctrine, that, in requiring men to be holy, 
UDder influences under Which they do sin, and cannot 
but sin, (as it is true of all sinful acts according to their 
theory), God requires of them absolute impossibilities, 
and then dooms them to perdition for not performing 
such impossibilities. 

The subterfuge to which Necessitarians resort 
here, will not avail them at all, to wit : that men are 
to blame for not doing right, because ihey might do 
it if they chose. To ^yill right is the thing, and the 
only thing really required of them. The above 
maxim therefore amounts, as we have already seen, 
to this : Men are bound to do, that is, to will, what is 
right, because if they should will what is right, they 
would will what is right. 

DOCTRINE OF NECESSITY, AS REeARDED BT NECESSITARIANS 

OF DIFFERENT SCHOOLS. 

VIII. Two schools divide the advocates of Neces- 
sity. According to one class, God produces in men 
all their volitions and acts, both sinful and holy, by 
the direct exertion of his own omnipotence. With- 
out the Divine agency, men, they hold, are wholly in- 
capable of all volitions and actions of every kind. 
With it, none but those which God produces can arise^ 
and these cannot but arise. This is the scheme of 
T)ivine ^efficiency, as advocated by Dr. Emmons and 
others. 
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According to the other school, God does not, in all 
instances, produce volitions and actions by his own 
direct agency, but by creating in creatures a certain 
nature or constitution, and then subjecting them to in- 
fluences from which none but the particular volitions 
and acts which they do put forth can result, and these 
must result. According to a large portion of this 
school, God either by his own direct agency, or by 
sustaining the laws of natural generation, produces 
in men the peculiar nature which they do possess, and 
then imputes to them infinite guilt, not only for this 
nature, but for its necessary results, sinful feelings, 
volitions, and actions. 

Such are these two schemes. In the two following 
particulars, they perfectly harmonize. 1. All acts of 
Will, together with their effects, external and internal, 
in the circumstances of their occurrence, cannot but 
be what they are. 2. The ground of this necessity 
is the agency of God, in the one instance producing 
these effects directly and immediately, and in the 
other producing the same results, mediately, by giving 
existence to a constitution and influences from which 
such results cannot but arise. They differ only in 
respect to the immediate ground of this necessity, 
the power of God, according to the former, pro- 
ducing the effects directly, and according to the 
latter, indirectly. According to both, all our actions 
sustain the same essential relation to the Divine Will, 
that of Necessity. 

Now while these two theories so perfectly hanuo- 
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nize, in all essential particulars, strange to tell, the 
advocates of one regard the other as involving the 
most monstrous absurdities conceivable. For Grod 
to produce, through the energies of his own omnipo- 
tence, human volitions, and then to impute infinite 
guilt to men for what he himself has produced in them, 
what a horrid sentiment that is, exclaims the advocate 
of constitutional depravity. For God to create in 
men a sinful nature, and then impute to them infinite 
guilt for what he has himself created, together with 
its unavoidable results, what horrid tyranny such a 
sentiment imputes to the Most High, exclaims the 
advocate of Divine efficiency, in his turn. 

The impartial, uncommitted spectator^ on the other 
hand, perceives most distinctly the same identical ab- 
surdities in, both these theories. He knows perfectly, 
that it can make no essential difference, whether God 
produces a result directly, or by giving existence to 
a constitution and influences from which it cannot but 
arise. If one theory involves injustice and tyranny, 
the other must involve the same. Let me here add, 
that the reprobation with which each of the classes 
above named regards the sentiments of the other, is a 
sentence of reprobation passed (unconsciously to be 
sure) upon the doctrine of Necessity itself which is 
common to both. For if this one element is taken out 
of either theory, there is nothing left to render it 
abhorrent to any mind. It is thus that Necessitarians 
themselves, without exception, pass sentence of con- 
demnation upon their own theory, by condemning it, 
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in every system in which they meet with it except 
their own. . There is not a man on earth, that has not 
in some form or other passed sentence of reprobation 
upon this system. Let any man, whatever, con- 
template any theory but the one he has himself adopted, 
any theory that involves this element, and he will 
instantly fasten upon this one feature as the character- 
istic which vitiates the whole theory, and renders it 
deserving of universal reprobation. It is thus that 
unsophisticated Nature expresses her universal horror 
at a system ivhich 

** Bioding natare fast in fate, 
Eofllaves the human Will/' 

Unsophisticated Nature abhors this doctrine infinitely 
more than she was ever conceived to abhor a vacuum. 
Can a theory which the universal Intelligence thus 
agrees in reprobating, as involving the most horrid 
absurdity and tyranny conceivable, be the only true 
one? 



CHAPTER V. 

THE GREATEST APPARENT GOOD. 

SECTION I. 

We now come to a consideration of one of the great 
questions bearing upon our present investigations — 
the proposition maintained by Necessitarians, as a 
chief pillar of their theory, that " ttie Will is always 
as the greatest apparent gobdJ^ . 

PHRASE DEFINED. 

The first inquiry which naturally arises here is; 
What is the proper meaning of this proposition ? 

In reply, I answer, that it must mean one of these 
three things. 

1 . That the Will is always, in all its determina- 
lions, conformed to the dictates of the Intelligencet 
choosing those things only which the Intelligence 
affirms to be best. Or, 

2. That the determinations of the Will are always 
in conformity to the impulse of the Sensibility, that is, 
that its action is always in the direction of the 
strongest feelmg. Or, 

I 3. In conformity to the dictates of the Intelligmce,^ 
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determinations it shall put forth, in reference to the 
Motives actually presented. 

3. Whenever a Motive, or object of choice, is pre- 
sentea to the mind, the Will, is necessitated, by the 
presentation of the object, to act in some direction. 
It must yield or refuse to yield to the Motive. But 
such refusal is itself a positive act. So far, therefore, 
the Will is wholly subject to the law of Necessity. 
It is free, not in respect to whether it shall, or shall 
not, choose at all when a Motive is presented ; 
but in respect to what it shall choose. I, for example, 
offer a merchant a certain sum, for a piece of goods. 
Now while it is equally possible for him to receive or 
reject the offer, one or the other determination he must 
form. In the first respect, he is wholly free. In the 
latter, he is not free in any sense whatever. The 
same holds true in respect to all objects of choice pre- 
sented to the mind. Motive necessitates the Will to 
act in jsome. direction ; while, in all deliberate Moral 
Acts at least, it leaves either of two or more different 
and oppoi^te determinations equally possible to the 
mind. 

4. Certain particular volitions may be rendered 
necessary by other, and what may be termed general^ 
determinations. Foi** example, a determination to 
pursue a particular course of conduct, may render 
necessary all particular volitions requisite to carry 
tfiis general purpose into accomplrshbient. It renders 
t!iem necessary in this sense, that if the former does 
exist, the latter must exist. A man, ibr cxam|rfe^ 
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determines to pass from Boston to New York with al) 
possible expedition. This determination remaining 
unchanged^ all the particular volitions requisite to its 
accomplishment cannot but exist. The general and 
controlling determination, however, may, at any mo- 
nient, be suspended. To perpetuate or suspend it» is 
always in the power of the Will. 

5. I will here state a conjecture, viz : that there are 
in the primitive developments of mind, as well as in 
all primary acts of attention, certain necessary spon- 
taneities of the Will, as well as of other powers of the 
mind. Is it not in consequence of such actions, that 
the mind becomes first conscious of the power of 
volition, and is it not now necessary for us under cer- 
tain circumstances to give a certain degree of atten- 
tion to phcnomensu which appear within and around 
us T My own convictions are, that such circumstan- 
ces often do occur. Nor is such a supposition in- 
consistent with the great principle maintained in this 
Treatise. This principle is, that Liberty and Ac- 
countability, in other words, Free and Moral Agency, 
are co-extensive. 

6. Nor does Liberty, as here defined, imply, that the 
mind, antecedently to all acts of Will, shall be in a 
state of indifference, unimpelled by feeling, or the 
afiirmations of the Intelligence, more strongly in one 
direction than another. The Will exists in a tri-unity 
with the Intelligence and Sensibility. Its determina^ 
tions may be in hjirmony with the Sensibility, in op- 
position to the Intelligence or with the Intelligence in 
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Opposition to the Sensibility. But while it follows 
either in distinction from the other, under the same 
identical influences, different and opposite determina- 
tions are equally possible. However the Will may be 
influenced, whether its determinations, are in the direc- 
tion of the strongest impulse, or opposed to it, it never 
in deliberate moral determination, puts forth particular 
acts, because, that in these circumstances, no others 
are possible; In instances comparatively few, can 
we suppose that the mind, antecedently to acts 
of Will, is in a state of indifference, unimpelled in one 
direction in distinction from others, or equally im- 
pelled in the direction of different and opposite deter- 
minations. Indifference is in no such sense an essen- 
tial or material condition of Liberty. However 
strongly the Will may be impelled in the direction of 
particular determinations, it is still in the possession 
of the highest conceivable freedom, if it is not thereby 
necessitated to act in one direction in distinction from 
all others. 

7. I now refer to one other fixed law under the in- 
fluence of which the Will is always necessitated to 
act. It is the law of habit. Action in any one di- 
rection always generates a tendency to subsequent 
action in the isame direction under similar influences. 
This tendency may be increased, till it becomes so 
sti-ong as to render action in the same direction in 
all future time really, although contingently, certain. 
The ceKainty thus generated will always be of such 
a nature as consists fully with the relation of Liberty. 
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It can never, while moral agency continues, come 
under the relation of Necessity. Still the certainty 
is real. Thus the mind by a continued course of 
well or ill doing, may generate such fixed habits, as 
to render subsequent action in the same direction 
perfectly certain, during the entire progress of its 
future being. Every man, while conscious of free- 
dom, should be fully aware of the existence of this 
Jaw, and it should surely lead him to walk thought^ 
fully along the borders of " the undiscovered coun- 
try," his location in which he is determining by the 
habits of thought, feeling, and action, be is now 
generating. 

STRONGEST MOTIVE— REASONING IN A CIRCLE. 

A singular instance of reasoning in a circle on the 
part of Necessitarians, in respect to what they call 
the strongest Motive, demands a passing notice here. 
One of their main arguments in support of their doc- 
trine is based upon the assumption, that the action 
of the Will is always in the direction of the strongest 
Motive. When, however, we ask them, which is the 
strongest Motive, their reply in reality is, that it is 
the Motive in the direction of which the Will does act 
"The strength of a MotivCy" says President Day, 
"is not its prevailing, but the power by which it 
prevails. Yet we may very properly measure this 
power by the actual result." Again, "We may 
measure the comparative "strength of Motives of dif- 
ferent kinds, from the results to which they lead, 
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just as we learn the power of diflferent causes, from 
the effects which they produce:" that is, we are not 
to determine, a priori^ nor by an appeal to Concious- 
ness, which of two or more Motives presented is the 
strongest. We are to wait till the Will does act, and 
then assume that the Motive, in the direction of which 
it acts, is the strongest. From the action of the Will 
in the direction of that particular Motive, we are 
finally to infer the truth of the doctrine of Necessity. 
The strongest Motive, according to the above defini- 
tion, is the motive to which the Will does yield. 
The argument based upon the truism, that the Will 
always acts in the direction of this Motive, that is, 
the Motive towards which it does act— the argument, 
I say, put into a logical form, would stand thus. 
If the action of the Will is always in the direction of 
the strongest Motive, that is, if it always follows the 
Motive it does follow, it is governed by the law of 
Necessity. Its action is always in the direction of 
this Motive, that is, it always follows the Motive it 
does follow. The Will is therefore governed by the 
law of Necessity. How many philosophers and theo- 
logians have become " rooted and grounded " in the 
belief of this doctrine, under the influence of this 
sophism, a sophism which in the first instance, as- 
sumes the doctrine as true, and then moves round 
in a vicious circle to demonstrate its truth. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EXTENT AND LIMITS OF THE LIBERTY OP 

THE WILL. 

Whilb it is maintained, that, in the saise defined in 
the precedmg chapter, the Will is firee, it is also 
affirmed that, in other respects, it is not free at all. It 
should be borne distinctly in mind, that, in the respects . 
in which the Will is subject to the law of Liberty, its 
liberty is absolute. It is in no sense subject to the 
law of Necessity. So far, also, as it is subject to the 
law of Necessity, it is in no sense free. What then 
are the extent and limits of the Liberty of the Will? 

1. In the absence of Motives, the Will cannot act 
at alL To suppose the opposite would involve a con- 
tradiction. It would suppose the action of the Will 
in the direction of some object, in the absence of all 
objects towards which such action can be directed. 

2. The Will is not free in regard to what the Mo- 
tives presented shall be, in view of which its determi- 
nations shall be formed. Motives exist wholly inde- 
pendent of the Will. Nor does it depend at all upon 
the Will, what Motives shall be presented for its 
selection. It is free only in respect to the particular^ 
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and the impulse of the Sensibility combined, that is 
that the Will never acts at all, except when impelled 
by the Intelligence and Sensibility both in the same 
direction. 

MEANING OF THIS PHRASE ACCORDING TO EDWARDS. 

The following passage leaves no room for doubt in 
respect to the meaning which Edwards attaches to 
the phrase, " the greatest apparent good." " I have 
chosen," he says, "rather to express myself thus, 
that the Will always is as the greatest appar^t good, 
or as what appears most agreeable, than to say, 
that the Will is determined by the greatest apparent 
good, or by what seems most agreeable ; because an 
appearing most agreeable or pleasing to the mind* 
and the mind's preferring and choosing, seem hardly 
to be, properly and perfectly distinct." Here unde- 
niably, the words, choosing, preferring, "appearing 
most agreeable or pleasing," and " the greatest ap- 
parent good," are defined as identical in their mean- 
ing. Hence in another place, he adds, " If strict pro- 
priety of speech be insisted on, it may more properly 
be said, thot the voluntary action which is the imme- 
diate consequence and fruit of the mind's volition 
and choice, is determined by that which appears 
most agreeable, than by the preference or choice it- 
self." The reason is obvious. Appearing most 
agreeable or pleasing, and preference or choice, had 
been defined as synonymous in their meaning. To 
say, therefore, that preference or choice is determined 
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by **what appears most agreeable or pleasing," 
would be equivalent to the affirmation, that choice 
determines choice. *'The act of volition itself,** 
he adds, *' is always determined by that in or about the 
mind's view of an object, which causes it to appear 
most agreeable," or what is by definiticm the same 
thing, causes it to be chosen. The phrases, ^the 
greatest apparent good," and ** appearing most agree- 
able or pleasing to the mind," and the words, choos- 
ing, preferring, &c., are therefore, according to Ed- 
wards, identical in their meaning. The proposition, 
" the Will is always as the greatest apparent good," 
really means nothing more nor less than this, that 
Will always chooses as it chooses. The famous ar- 
gu{nent based upon this proposition in favor of the 
doctrine of Necessity may be thus expressed. If the 
* Will always is as the greatest apparent good," that 
is, if the Will always chooses as it chooses, it is gov- 
erned by the law of Necessity. The Will is as the 
greatest apparent good, that is, it always chooses as it 
chooses. Therefore it is governed by this law. By 
this very syllogism, multitudes have supposed that 
ihe doctrine of Necessity has been established with alL 
tlie distinctness and force of demonstration. 

The question now returns, Is "the Will always as 
the greatest apparent good," in either of the senses 
of the phrase as above defined ? 
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THK WILIi I?OT ALWAYS AS THE DICTATES OF THK 

INTELLieENCE. 

1. Is the. Will then as the greatest apparent gocnl 
in this sense, that all its determinations are in con- 
formity to the dir.tates of the Intelligence? Does 
the Will never harmonize with the Sensibility in op- 
position to the Intelligence? Has no intelligent 
being, whether sinful or holy, ever done that which 
his Intellect affirmed at the time, that he ought not to 
do, and that it wai^ best for him not to do ? I an- 
swer, 

1* Every man who has ever violated moral obliga- 
tion knows, that, in all such acts, he has followed the 
impulse of desire, in opposition to the dictates of his 
Intelligence. What individual that has ever perpe- 
trated such deeds has not said, and cannot say with 
truth, " I know the goodr and approve it ; yet follow 
the bad 1^ Take a matter of fact A Spanish noble- 
man during the early progress of the Reformation, 
became fully convinced, that the faith of ihe Re- 
formers was true, and his own false, and that his sal- 
vation depended upon his embracing the one and re- 
jecting the other. Yet martyrdom would be the re- 
sult of such a change. While balancing this question 
in the depths of his own mind, he trembled, with the 
greatest agitation. His sovereign who was present, 
asked the cause. The reply was, "the martyr^s 
crown is before me, and I have not Christian fortitude 
enough to take it." He died a few weeks subsequently, 
without confessing the truth. Did he obey his Intelli- 
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gence, or Sensibility there? Was not the conflict 
between the two, and did not the latter prevail ? In 
John 12: 42, 48, we haVe a fact revealed, in which 
men were convinced of (he truth, and yet, because 
" they loved the praise of men more than the praise 
of God," they did not confess but denied the truth, a 
case therefore in which they followed the impulse of 
desire, in opposition to the dictates of the Intelligence. 
The Will then is not ** always as the greatest appa- 
rent good,''in this sense, that its action is always in the 
direction of the dictates of the Intelligence, 

2. If this is so, sin in all instances, is a mere blun- 
der, a necessary result of a^ necessary miqudgment 
of the Intelligence T Is it so t Can the Intelligence 
affirm that a state of moral impurity is better than a 
state of moral rectitude ? How easy it would be, 
in every instance, to *♦ convert a sinner from the 
error of his way,*' if aH that is requisite is to carry 
his Intellect in favor of truth and righteousness 7 
Who does not know, that the great difficulty lies 
in the enslavement of the Will to a depraved Sensi- 
bility ? 

3. If the Will of all Intelligents is always in har- 
mony with the Intellect, then I affirm that there is 
not, and never has been> any such thing as sin, or ill- 
desert, in the universe. What more can be said of 
God, or of any being ever so pure, than that he has 
alwavs done what his Intellect affirmed to be best? 
What if the devil, and all creatures called sinners, 
had always done the same thing? Where is the 
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conceivable ground for the imputatioa of moral guilt 
to them? 

4. If all acts of Will are always in perfect har- 
mony with the Intelligence, and in this sense, *'as 
the greatest apparent good," then, when the Intel* 
lect, affirms absolutely that there can be no ground 
of preference between two objects, there can be no 
selection between them. But we are, in fact, putting 
forth every day just such acts of Will, selectingp one 
object in distinction from another, when the Intellect 
affirms their perfect equality, that is, affirms absolutely 
that there is and can be no perceived ground of pre- 
ference between them. I receive a letter, I v\(ill sup- 
pose, from a friend, informing me that he has just 
taken from a bank two notes, perfectly new and of 
the same value, that one now lies in the east and the 
other in the west corner of his drawer, that I may 
have one and only one of them, the one that I shall 
name by return of mail, and that I must designate one 
or the other, or have neither. Here are, present to 
my Intelligence two objeoj^B absolutely equal. Their 
location is a matter of indifference, equally absolute. 
Now if, as the proposition " the Will is aiways as the 
greatest apparent good," affirms, I cannot select one ob» 
ject in distinction from another, without a perceived 
ground for such selection, I could not possibly, in the 
case supposed, say which bill I would have. Yet I make 
the selection without the least conceivable embarrass- 
ment. I might mention number less cases, of daily occur- 
rence, of a nature precisely similar. Every child that 
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ever played at ** odd or even," knows perfectly the 
possibility of selecting between objects which are, to 
the Intelligence, absolutely equal. 

I will now select a case abopt which there can 
possibly be no mistake. Space we know perfectly to 
be absolutely infinite. Space in itself is in all points 
alike. So must it appear to the mind of God. Now 
when God determined to create the universe, he must 
have resolved to locate its centre in some one point 
of space in distinction from all others. At that 
moment, there was present to the Divine Intelligence 
an infinite number of points, all and each absolutely 
equally eligible. Neither point could have been se- 
lected, because it was better than any other : for all 
were equal. So they must have appeared to God, 
Now if the " Will is always as the greatest apparent 
good," in the sense under consideration, God could 
not in this case make the selection, and consequently 
could not create the universe. He did make the 
selection, and did create. The Will, therefore, is 
not, in this sense, " always as the greatest apparent 
good." 

THE WILL NOT ALWAYS AS THE STRONeEST DESIRE. 

II. Is the "Will always as the greatest apparent 
good" in this sense, that it is always as the strongest 
desire, or as the strongest impulse of the Sensibility ? 
Does the Will never harmonize with the Intelligencet 
in opposition to the Sensibility, as well as with the 
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Sensibility in opposition to the IntelUgence ? If thii 
is not so, then — 

1. It would be difficult to define self-denial accord* 
ing to the ordinary acceptation of the term. What is 
self-denial but placing the Will with the Intelligence, 
in opposition to the Sensibility ? How often in moral 
reformations do we find almost nothing else but this, 
an inflexible purpose placed directly before an almost 
crushing and overwhelming tide of feeling and 
desire ? 

2. When the Will is impelled in different directions, 
by conflicting feelings, it could not for a moment be 
in a state of indecision, unless we suppose these 
conflicting feelings to be absolutely equal in strength 
up to the moment of decision. Who believes that? 
Who believes that his feelings are in all instances, 
in a state of perfect equilibrium up to the moment of 
fixed determination between two distinct and opposite 
courses ? This must be the case, if the action of the 
Will is always as the strongest feeling, and in this 
sense as the •* greatest apparent good." How can 
Necessitariai^ meet this argument? Will they pre- 
tend that, in:aU instances, up to the moment of deci* 
sive action, the feelings impelling the Will in different 
directions are always absolutely equal in strength? 
This must be, if the Will is always as the strongest 
feeling, 

3. When the feelings are in a state of perfect equi- 
librium, there can possibly* on this supposition, be no 
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choice at all. The feelings often are, and must be, in 
thk state, even when we are necessitated to act in 
some direction. The case of the bank notes above 
refered to, presents an example of this kind. As the 
objects are in the mind's eye absolutely equal, to sup- 
pose that the feelings should, in such a case, jmpel the 
Will more strongly in the direction of the one than the 
other, is to suppose an event without a cause, inas* 
much as the Sensibility is governed by the law of 
Necessity. If A and B are to the Intelligence, in all re- 
spects, absolutely equal, how can the Sensibility impel 
the Will towards A instead of B ? What is an event 
without a cause, if this is not ? Contemplate the case 
in respect to the location of the universe above sup- 
posed. Each point of space was equally present to 
God, and was in itself, and was perceived a^d ^rm- 
ed to be, equally eligible with all the others. How 
could a stronger feeling arise in the direction of one 
point in distinction from others, unless we suppose 
that God*s Sensibility is not subject to the law of 
Necessity, a position which none will assume, or that 
h^re was an event without a cause ? When therefore, 
Grod did select this one point in distinction from all the 
others, that determination could not have been either 
in the direction of what the Intelligence affirmed to be 
best, nor of the strongest feeling. The proposition, 
therefore, that " the Will always is as the greatest ap- 
parent good,'' is in both the senses above defined de- 
monstrably false. 
4. Of the truth of this every one is aware when he 
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appeals to his own Consciousness. In the amputation 
of a limb, for example, who does not know that if an 
individual, at the moment when the operation com- 
mences, should yield to the strongest feeling, he would 
reftise to endure it f He can pass through the scene, 
only by placing an inflexible purpose directly across 
the current of feeling. How often do we hear indi- 
viduals affirm, ''If I should follow my feelings^ I 
should do this : if 1 should follow my judgment^ I 
should do that." In all such instances, we have the 
direct testimony of Consciousness, that the action of 
the Will is not only always in the direction of the 
strongest feeling ; because its action is sometimes con- 
sciously in the direction of the Intelligence, in oppo- 
sition to such feelings ; and at others, in the conscious 
presence .of such feelings, the Will remains, for 
periods longer or shorter, undecided in respect to the 
particular course which shall be pursued. 

THE WILL irOT ALWATS AS THE INTKLLIOENCE AND SENSIBILITY 

COMBINED. 

III. Is not the Will always as the greatest apparent 
good in this sense, that its determinations are always 
as the affirmations of the Intelligence and the im- 
pulse of the Sensibility combined ? That it is not, I 
argue for two reasons. 

1. If this was the case, when the Intelligence and 
Sensibility are opposed to each other — a fact of very 
frequent occurrence, — there could be no acts of Will 
in either direction. The Will must remain in a state 
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of absolute inaction, till these beligerent powers settle 
their differences, and unite in impelling the Will in 
some particular direction. But we know that the 
Will can, and often does, act in the direction of the 
Intelligence or Sensibility, when the affiiiDations ^f 
one and the impulses of the other are in direct oppo- 
sition to each other. 

2. When both the Intellect and Sensibility, as in 
the cases above cited, are alike indifferent, there can 
be, on the present Jiypothesis, no acts of Will what- 
ever. Under these identical circumstances, however, 
the Will does act. The hypothesis, therefore, falls to 
the ground* 

I conclude, then, that the proposition, ^^the Will is 
always as the greatest apparent good," is either a 
mere truism, having no bearing at all upon our 
present inquiries, or that it is false. 

In the discussion of the above propositions, the 
doctrine of Liberty has received a full and distinct il- 
lustration. The action of the Will is sometimes in 
the direction of the Intelligence, in opposition to the 
Sensibility^ and sometimes in the direction of the 
Sensibility, in opposition to the Intelligence, and never 
in the direction of either, because it must be. Some- 
times it acts where the Sensibility and Intelligence 
both harmonize, or are alike indifferent. When also 
the Will acts in the direction of the Intelligence, or 
Sensibility, it is not necessitated to follow, in all 
instances, the highest affirmation, nor the strongest 
4e8irc. 
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HBC. 11. — msOELLANEOUB T0PIC8. 
NECESSITARIAN ARGUMENT. 

I. We are now prepared to appreciate the Neces- 
sitarian argument, based upon the assumption, that 
** the VSTill always is as the greatest apparent good." 
This assumption is the great pillar on which that 
doctrine rests. Yet the whole argument based upon 
it is a perpetual reasoning in a circle. Ask the Ne- 
cessitarian to give the grand argument in favor of his 
doctrine. His answer is, because "the Will always is 
as the greatest apparent good.** Cite now such facts 
as those stated above in contradiction of his assump- 
tion, and his answer is ready. There must be, in all 
such cases, some perceived or felt ground of prefer- 
ence, or there could be no act of Will in the case. 
There must have been, for example, some point in 
space more eligible than any other for the location of 
the universe, and this must have been the reason why 
God selected the one he did. Ask him why he makes 
this declaration. His reply is, because ** the Will is 
always as the greatest apparent good." Thus this 
assumption becomes premise or conclusion, just as the 
exigency of the theory based upon it demands. 
Nothing is so convenient and serviceable as such an 
assumption, when one has a very difficult and false 
position to sustain. But who does not see, that it is a 
most vicious reasoning in a circle ? To assume the 
proposition, " the Will always is as the greatest ap- 
parent good," in the first instance, as the basis of 8 
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universal theory, and then to assume the truth of that 
proposition as the basis of the explanation of particular 
facts, which contradict that theory, what is reasoning 
in a circle if this is ^ not 7 No one has a right to 
assume this proposition as true at all, until he has first 
shown that it is affirmed by all the phenomena of the 
Will. On its authority he has no right to explain a 
solitary phenomenon. To do it is not only to reason 
in a circle, but to beg the question at issue* 

MOTIVES CAUSK ACTS Or WIU*, IN WHAT 8EK8E. 

II. We are also prepared to notice another assump- 
tion of President Edwards which, if admitted in the 
sense in which he assumes it as true, necessitates the 
admission of the Necessitarian scheme, to wit : that 
the determination of the Will is always caused by the 
Motive present to the mind for putting forth that 
determination. ** It is that motive,*' he says, " which 
as it stands in the view of the mind, is the strongest 
which determines the Will.** Again, " that every act 
of the Will has some cause, and consequently (by 
what has been already proved) has a necessary con- 
nection with its cause, and so is necessary by a neces- 
sity of connection and consequence, is evident by this 
that every act of Will whatsoever, is excited by 
some motive.** "But if every act of the Will is ex- 
cited by some motive, then that motive is the cause 
of that act of the Will.** " And if volitions are prop- 
erly the effects of their motives, then they are neces- 
sarily connected with their motives.** 
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If we grant the principle here assumed, the conclu- 
sion follows of necessity. But let us inquire in what 
sense motive and volition sustain to each other the re- 
lation of cause and effect. The presence and action of 
one power causes the action of another, so far, and so far 
only, as it necessitates such action ; and causes its 
action in a particular direction, so far only as it ne- 
cessitates its action in that direction, in opposition to 
every other. Now the action of one power may cause 
the action of another, in one or both these ways. 

1. It may necessitate its action, and necessitate it in 
one direction in opposition to any and every other. 
In this sense, fire causes the sensation of pain. It 
necessitates the action of the Sensibility, and in that one 
direction. Or, 

2. One power may necessitate the action of another 
power, but not necessitate its action in one direction 
in opposition to any or all others. We have seen, in a 
former chapter, that the Motive causes the action of 
the Will in this sense only, that it necessitates the 
Will to act in some direction, but not in one direction 
m distinction from another. Now the error of Presi- 
dent Edwards lies in confounding these two senses of 
the word cause. He assumes that when one power 
causes the action of another in any sense, it must in 
every sense. It is readily admitted, that in one sense 
the Motive causes the action of the Will. But when 
we ask for the reason or cause of any one particular 
choice in distinction from another, we find it, not in 
the motive, but in the power of willing itself. 
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OBJXOTlbir — ^PARTICtTLAR TOUTIONS VOW ACCOUHTSS yoiu 

IIL We are also prepared to notice the great objec* 
tk>h of Necegsitarians to the doctrine of Liberty at 
faere maintained. How, it is asked, shall we account, 
on this theory, for particular volitions ? The power 
to will only accounts for acts of Will in some direction, 
but not for one act in distinction from another. This 
distinction must be accounted for, or we have an 
event without a cause. To this argument ] reply, 

1. It assumes the position in debate, to wit: that 
there cannot be consequents which are not necessa*- 
rily connected with particular antecedents, which 
antecedents necessitate these particular consequents in 
distinction from all others. 

3. To account for any efiect, all diat can properly 
be required is, to assign the existence and operation of 
a cause adequate to the production of such effects. 
Free-agency itself is such a cause in the case now 
under consideration. We have here given the exists 
ence and operation of a cause which must produce 
one of two efiects, and is equally capable, under the 
circumstances, of producing either. Such a cause 
accounts for the existence of such an effect, just as 
much as the assignment of an antecedent necessarily 
producing certain consequents, accounts for those 
consequents. 

d. If, as this objection affirms, an act of Will when 
there is no perceived or felt reason for that act in 
distinction from every other, is equivalent to an event 
without a cause; then it would be as impossible for us 
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to conceive of the former as of the latter. We caimot 
even conceive of an event without a caate. But we 
can conceive of an act of Will when no reason, but 
the power of willing, exists for th&t particular act in 
distinction from others. We <^mnot conceive of an 
event without a cause. But we can conceive of the 
mind's selecting odd, for example, instead of even, 
without the Intellect or Sensibilityimpellingtfae Wil to 
that act in distinction from others. Such act, therefore, 
is not equivalent to an event without a cause. The 
objection under consideration is consequently wholly 
baseless* 

FACTS LIKE THE ABOVE WHONdLT ACCOUNTED VOE. 

IV. The mamier in which Necessitarians sometimes 
endeavor to account for acts of Will in which a selec- 
tion is made between objects perceived and felt to be 
perfectly equal, requires attention. Suppose that A 
and B are before the mind. One or the other is to 
be selected, or no selection at all is to be made. 
These objects are present to the mind as perfectly 
equal. The Jntelligence and Sensibility are in a state 
of entire equilibrium between them. Now when 
one <^ these objects is selected in dtstiactioii from 
the other, this act of Will is to be accounted for, it 
is said, by referring back to the determination to naake 
the selection instead of not making it The Will 
does not choose between A and B, at ail. The 
choice is between choosing and not choosing. But 
mark : To determine to select A or B is one thing. 
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To teleet one in diftinctk>n from the other* if quHe 
another. The former act does not determitie the 
Will toiw&rda either in distinction from the other. 
This hot act remains to be aocounted for. When we 
attempt to account for it, we cannot do i^ by refer- 
ring to the. Intelligence or Sensibility; for these are 
in a 8ta;te of perleet equilibiium between the obi> 
jects. We . can aecount for it only by fidling back 
upon the power of willing itself, and admitting that 
the Will is free, and not sabject to the law of Ne- 
cessity. 

CHOOSIN& BETWEEN OBJECTS KNOWN TO BE E^UAL — ^HOW 

TREATED BT NECESSITARIANS. 

V. The manner in which Necessitarians treat facts 
of this kind, to wit, choosing between things per- 
oeired and felt to be equal, also demands a passing 
notice. Such facts are of very little importance, one 
way or the other, they say, in mental science. It is 
the height of folly to appeal to them to determine 
questions of such moment as the doctrine of Liberty 
and Necesnty. I answer : Such facts are just as 
imporUmt in mental science, as the fall of a pieoe ot 
fjcld and a feather, in an exhausted receiver, is in 
Natural Philosophy. The latter reveals with per- 
fect, clearness the great law of attraction in the ma* 
tmrial universeu The former reveals with equal con* 
spieuousness the great law of Liberty in the realm ot 
mintd« The Necessitarian affirms, that no act ot 
Will is poittbief ooiy ia the direction of th^ dictates 
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of the Intelligence, or of the strongest impulse of the 
sensibility. Facts are adduced in which, from the 
necessity of the case, both Faculties must be in a 
state of perfect equilibrium. Neither can impel the 
Will in one direction, in distinction from the other. 
In such circumstances, if the doctrine of Necessity 
is true, no acts of Will are possible. In precisely 
these circumstances acts of Will do arise. The doc- 
trine of Necessity is therefore overthrown, and the 
truth of that of Liberty is demonstrated. So impor- 
tant are those facts which Necessitarians affect to 
despise. True philosophy, it should be remembered, 
never looks contemptuously upon facts of any kind. 

PALPABLE MISTAKE. 

yi. We are prepared to notice a palpable mistake 
into which Necessitarians have fallen in respect to 
the use which the advocates of the doctrine of Li- 
berty design to make of the fact, that the Will can 
and does select between objects perceived and felt to 
be equal. 

" The reason why some metaphysical writes,** 
says President Day, ** have laid so much stress upon 
this apparently insignificant point, is probably the 
inference which they propose to draw from the posi- 
tion which they assume. If it be conceded that the 
mind decides one way or the other indiflferently, when 
the motives on each side are perfectly equal, they 
infer that this ma]r be the fact, in all other cases, even 
though the motives to opposite choices may be ever 
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SO unequal. But on what ground is ihis conclusion 
warranted t If a man is entirely indifferent which 
of two barley-corns to take, does it follow that he 
will be indifferent whether to accept of a guinea or a 
farthing ; whether to possess an estate or a trinket ?" 
The advocates of the doctrine of Liberty design to 
make, and do make, no such use of the facts under 
consideration, as is here attributed to them. They 
never argue that, because the Will can select between 
A and B, when they are perceived and felt to be 
equal, therefore when the Will acts in one direction, 
in distinction from another, it is always up to the mo- 
ment of such action, impelled in different directions 
by feelings and judgments equally strong. What 
they do argue from such facts is, that the Will is sub- 
ject to the law of Liberty and not to that of Neces 
sity. If the Will is subject to the latter, then, when 
impelled in different directions by Motives equally 
strong (as in the cases above cited), it could no more 
act in the direction of one in distinction from the 
other, than a heavy body can move east instead of 
west, when drawn in each direction by forces per- 
fectly equal. If the Will is subject to the law of 
Necessity, then, in all instances of selection between 
objects known and felt to be equal, we have an event 
without a cause. Even the Necessitarians, many of 
them at least, dare not deny that, under these very 
circumstances, selection does take place. They must 
therefore, abandon their theory, or admit the dogma, 
of events without causes. 



« ' 
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VII. •'Finally, we are now fully prepared for a contem- 
plation of the position maintained by Necessitarians, 
that the Will of each individual, and those of all other 
individuals* when acted upon by Motives in all re- 
spects alike, will put forth precisely the same acts, or 
determinations. We may test the truth of this posi- 
tion, by a reference to the case in respect to the two 
bank bills above supposed. If a thousand minds 
were brought into the relation to those bills referred 
to, each would be acted upon by Motives in all re- 
spects the same, relatively to the selection of one in- 
stead of the other. In the judgment of all, each bill 
would possess the same identical value. Each con- 
sequently, would be, to the Sensibility of all, an 
object of equally balanced desire. No motives o 
influences could exist to induce one individual to se- 
lect one bill and another the other. All, we will sup- 
pose, do, under the circumstances, select. Will they 
make the same selections? By no means. Some 
will select one and some the other. So in numberless 
other instances. The individual who affirms that all 
minds when under the mfluence of Motives, in all re- 
spects the same, will act, and determine, in all re- 
spects alike, has most incorrectly read the facts of 
human ^experience. 



CHAPTER VI. 

CONNECTION OF THE DOCTRINE OF LIBERTY 
WITH THE DIVINE PRESCIENCE. 

The argument on which Necessitarians chiefly rely, 
against the doctrine of Liberty, and in support of that 
of Necessity, is based upoa the Divine prescience of 
human conduct The argument runs thus : All acts 
of the Will, however remote in the distant future, 
are foreknowir to God. This fact necessitates the 
conclusion, that such acts are in themselves certain, 
andt consequently, not free, but necessary, ^Either 
God cannot foreknow acts of Will, or they are neces- 
sary. The reply to this argument has already been 
anticipated in the Introduction, The Divine presci« 
ence is not the truth to which the appeal should be 
made, to determine the philosophy of thf Will pre- 
supposed in the Bible. This 1 argue, for the obvioui 
reason, that of the mode and nature of the Divine 
prescience of human conduct we are profoundly 
ignorant. These we must know with perfect clear- 
ness, before we can affirm, with any certainty, 
whether this prescience is or is not consistent with 
the doctrine of Liberty. The Divine prescience is a 
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truth of inspiration, and therefore a fact. The doc- 
trine of Liberty is, as we have seen, a truth of in- 
spiration, and therefore a fact. It is also a fact, as 
affirmed by the universal Consciousness of man. 
How do we know that these two facts are not per- 
fectly consistent with each other? How do we 
know but that, if we understood the nature^ and mods 
of the Divine prescience, we should not perceive 
with the utmost clearness, that this truth consists as 
perfectly with the doctrine of Liberty,- as with that 
of Necessity. 

If God forsees events, he foreknows them as they 
are, and not as they are not. If they are free and 
not necessary, as free and not necessary he forsees 
them. Having ascertained by Consciousness that the 
acts of the Will are free, and having, ffom reason and 
i*evelation, determined, that God foreknows such acts, 
the great truth stands revealed to our mind, that 
God does and can foreknow human conduct, and yet 
man in such conduct be free ; and that the mode, and 
nature of the former are such as most perfectly to 
consist with the latter. 

I know ^ with perfect distinctness, that I am now 
putting forth certain acts of Will. With equal dis- 
tinctness I know, that such acts are not necessary, 
but free. My present knowledge is perfectly consist- 
ent with present freedom. How do I know but that 
God's foreknowledge of future acts is equally con- 
sistent with, the most perfect freedom of such acts. 

Perhaps a better presentation of this whole subject 
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cannot be found than in the following extract from 
JoufTroy's "Introduction to Ethics." The extract* 
though somewhat lengthy, will well repay a most at- 
tentive perusal. 

DANOER IN REASONINe FROM THE MANNER IN WHICH WE 
FOREKNOW EVENTS TO THAT OF DIVINE PRESCIENCE. 

** To begin, then, with a very simple remark : if we 
conceive that foreknowledge in the Divine Being acts 
as it does in us, we run the risk of forming a most in- 
correct notion of it, and consequently, of seeing a 
contradiction between it and liberty, that would dis- 
appear altogether had we a truer notion. Let us 
consider that we have not the same faculty for for- 
seeing the future as we have of reviewing the past ; 
and even in cases where we do anticipate it, it is 
by an induction from the past. This induction may 
amount either to certainty, or merely to probability. 
It will amount to certainty when we are perfectly 
acquainted with necessary causes, and their law 
of operation. The effects of such causes in given cir- 
cumstances having been determined by experience, 
we can predict the return of similar effects under sim- 
ilar circumstances with entire certainty, so long at 
least as the present laws of nature remain in force. 
It is \ii this way that we foresee, in most cases, the 
physical occurrences, whose law of operation is 
known to us ; and such foresight would extend much 
further, were it not for unexpected circumstances 
which come in to modifv the result. This induction 
can never go beyond probability, however, when we 
consider the facts of free causes, and for the very 
reason that they are free, and that the effects which 
arise from such causes are not of necessary occur- 
rence, and do not invariably follow the same antece* 
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dent cireuiDstaiices. Where the question is, theiiy «• 
to the acts of any free cause, we are never able to 
forsee it with certainty, and induction is limited to 
conjectures of probability. 

'^Such is the operation, and such are the limits of 
human foresight. Our minds foresee the future by 
iDduelkm from the pa^; this forsigbt can never at- 
tain certainly except in the case of causes and effidcts 
connected by necessary dependence ; when the ef- 
fects of free causes are to be anticipated^ as all seicIi 
effects are contingent, our foresight muai be merely 
conjecture. 

UnrTAKK RES^ECTtlte «HE DimnC PBESCIXNCBr 

** If, DOW, we attempt to attribute to the Deity the 
same mode of foresight of which human beinffs are 
eapabte, it will ii^low, as a strict consequence, that as 
God must know exactly and completely the laws to 
which all the necessary causes in nature are subject — 
laws which change only according tojiis will, — ^he can 
foresee with absolute certainty all events which will 
take place in future. The certain foresight of effects 
therefore, which is to us possible only in particular 
cases, and which, even then, is always liable to 
the limitation that the actual laWs of nature are not 
modified — this foresight, which, even when most sure, 
is fimited and contingent, must be complete and abso^ 
lute certainty in Goo, supposing his foreknowledge to 
be of like kind with ours. 

*' But it is evident that, according to this hypothesis^ 
the Deity c^xmot foresee with certainty the volitions 
of free causes any more than we can ; for, as his 
foresight is fognded, as ours is, upon the knowledge of 
the laws which govern causes, and as the law of free 
causes is precisely this, that their volitions are not 
necessary, God cannot cakmlate, any more than a 
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human being can, the influence of motireS) which, in 
any given case, may act upon such causes. Even his 
intelligence can lead no further than to conjectures, 
more probable, indeed, than ours, but never amounting 
to certainty. According to this hypothesis, we must, 
therefore, say either that God can foresee, certainly, 
the fiiture volitions of men, and that man, therefore, 
is not a free being, or that man is free, and that God, 
» therefore, cannot, any more than we can, foresee his 
volitions with certainty ; and thus Divine presc\ence 
and human free-will are brought into direct coH- 
t3radiction. 

**But, gentlemen, why must there be this contra- 
diction? Merely because we suppose that Grod fore- 
sees the future in the same way in which we foresee 
it; that his foreknowledge operates like our own. 
Now, is this, I ask, such an idea as we ought to form 
of Divine prescience, or such an idea as even the 

Sirtisans of this system, which I am opposing, form ? 
ave we any reason for thus imposmg upon the 
Deity the limitation of our own feebleness ? I think 
not. 

** Unendowed as we are, with any faculty of fore- 
seeing the future, it may be difficult for us to conceive 
of such a faculty in Grod. But yet can we not from 
analogy form such an idea ? We have now two fa- 
culties of perception — of the past by memory, of the 
present by observation; can we not imagine a third 
to exist in God — the faculty of perceiving the future, 
as we perdeive the past ? What would be the con- 
sequence ? This : that God, instead of conjecturing, 
by induction, the acts of human being from the laws 
of the causes operating upon them, would see them 
simply as the results of the free determinations of the 
will. Such perception of future acts no more im- 
plies the necessity of those actions, than the percep- 
tion of similar acts in the past . To see that effects 
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arise from certain causes is not to force causes to 
produce them ; neither is it to compel these effects to 
follow. It matters not whether such a perception 
refers to the past, present, or future ; it is merely a 
perception ; and therefore, far from producing the 
effect perceived, it even pre-supposes this effect already 
produced. 

" I do not pretend that this vision of what is to be is 
an operation of which our minds easily conceive. It 
is difficult' to form an image of what we have never 
experienced ; but I do assert, that the power of see- 
ing what no longer exists is full as remarkable as that 
of seeing what has as yet no being, and that the rea- 
son of our readily conceiving of the former is only 
the fact that we are endowed with such a power ; to 
my reason, the mystery is the same. 

"But whatever mayor may not be in reality the 
mode of Divine foreknowledge, or however exact 
may be the image which we attempt to form of it, 
it always, I say, — and this is the only point I am de- 
sirous of proving, — it always remains a matter of un- 
certainty, which cannot be removed, whether the 
Divine foreknowledge is of a kind like our own, or not ; 
and as, in the one case, there would not be the same 
contradiction that there is in the other, between our 
belief in Divine foreknowledge and human freedom, 
it is proved true, I think, that no one has a right to 
assert the existence of such a contradiction, and the 
necessity that human reason should choosy between 
them." 

SINeULAR INCONSISTENCY OF NECESSITARIANS. 

There is no class of men who dwell with more 
frequency and apparent reverence, upon the truth, that 
" secret things belong to God," and those and those 
only," that are revealed to us ;" that '*none by search- 
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itkg can find out Grod ;'* that ** as the heavens are high 
abore the earth, so are His ways above our ways, and 
His thoughts above our thoughts f and that it is the 
height of presumption in us, to pretend to understand 
God's mode of knowing and actmg. None are more 
ready to talk of mysteries in religion than they. Yet, 
strange as it may appear, it is nevertheless true, that 
their whole argument, drawn from the Divine fore- 
knowledge, against the doctrine of Liberty, and in 
favor of that of Necessity, is based entirely upon 
the assumption that they have found out and fully 
understand the mode of the Divine prescience of hu- 
man conduct ; that they have so measured and deter- 
mined the "ways and thoughts'' of God, that they 
know that he cannot foresee any but necessary events ; 
that among many events, all in themselves equally 
possible, and none of them necessary in distinction 
from others, he cannot foreknow which, in fact, will 
arise. We may properly ask the Necessitarian whence 
he obtained this knowledge, so Vast and deep ; whence 
he has thus ** found out the Almighty to perfection ?** 
To me, the pretension to such knowledge appears 
more like presumption than that deep self-distrust and 
humiliation which becomes the Finite in the presence 
of the Infinite. This knowledge has not been ob- 
tained from revelation. God has never told us that 
He can foresee none but necessary events. Whether 
He can or cannot foresee events free as well as ne- 
cessary, is certainly one of the " secret things'* which 
Grod has not revealed. If we admit ourselves ignorant 
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6{ the mode of GocTs foreknowledge of iutiafe erento 
(and wbo will daare d^iy the existence of such 
ignorance in his own ease T), the entire argoment of 
tbe Necessitarian, based upon that fore-knowledge, in 
iavor of lus doctrine, falls to the ground at once. 

IfECXSSITAEIAN OBJECTION TO TKS ABOVE AJtOUMBlTT. 

To all that has been said above, the Necesntarian 
brings an objection which he deems perfectly anan* 
swerabte. It is this: If actions are free in the sense 
maintaiised in this Treatise, then in themselves they 
are uncertain. If they are still certainly known to 
€rod, they are both certain and uncertain, at the same 
^e. True, I answer, but not in the same s^ise. Ai 
hr as the powers of the agent are- concerned, the 
action may be uncertain, while €k)d at the same time 
may know certainly how he will exert his powers. In 
reference merely to the powers of tbe agent, the evest 
is uncertain. In reference to the mind of God, who 
faaows intuitively how he ^will exert these powers, 
tSie event is certain. 



CHAPTER VII. 

BEARING OF THE DOCTRINE OP UBERTY UPON 
THE PURPOSES AND AGENCY OF GOD IN RE- 
SPECT TO HUMAN CONDUCT. 

All truth is in harmony with itself. Every particu- 
lar truth is, and must be, in harmony with every other 
truth. If the doctrine of Necessity b^ assumed as 
true, we must take one view of the relation of God's 
purposes and agency in respect to the conduct of 
moral agents. If, on the other hand, we assume as 
true the doctrine of Liberty, quite "another and a dif- 
ferent view, in respect to this whole subject, must be 
taken. In the remarks which I have to make upon 
this subject, I shall assume the truth of the doctrine 
of Liberty, together with those of the perfect Divine 
Omniscience, Wisdom, and Benevolence. The ques- 
tioh now arises, in the light of all these great truths. 
What relation do the Divine purposes and agency 
sustain to human action ? In what sense does Grod 
purpose, pre-ordain, gnd brpg to passy tbe voluntary 
conduct of moral agents ? To this question but one 
answer can be given, in the light of the truths before 
us. God purposes human action in this sense only : 
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He determines himself to act in a given manner, be- 
cause it is wisest and best for him to act in that man- 
ner, and in that manner only. He determines this, 
knowing how intelfigent beings will act under the 
influence brought to bear upon them by the Di- 
vine conduct. He purposes and brings about, or 
causes human action in this sense only, that in the 
counsels of eternity, He, in the exercise of infinite 
wisdom and goodness, pre-ordains, and at the time 
appointed, gives existence to the motives and influences 
under which moral agents do act, and in the light of 
which they voluntary determine their own character 
and conduct. 

CONCLUSIONS FROM THE ABOVE. 
eOD'S PURPOSES CONSISTENT WITH THE LIBERTY OF 

CREATURES. 

1. We perceive^ the perfect consistency of God's 
purposes and agency with human liberty. If the 
motives and influences in view of which men do act, 
do not destroy their free agency, — a fact which must 
be true from the nature of the Will, — ^then Grod's pur- 
poses to give existence, and his agency in giving ex- 
istence, to these motives and influences, cannot in any 
sense destroy, or interfere with such agency. This 
is a self-evident truth. 

SENSES IN WHICH eOD PURPOSED MORAL GOOD AND EVIL. 

2. We also perceive the senses in which God pur- 
posed the existence of moral good and evil, in the 
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universe. He purposed the existence of the motiToSy 
in view of which He knew that a part of His sub- 
jects would render themselves holy, and a part would 
render themselves sinful. But when we contemplate 
all the holiness and consequent happiness which do 
exist, we then perceive th6 reason why God gave 
existence to these motives. The sin consequent, in 
the sense above explained, constitutes no part ,of the 
reason for their existence, but was always, in the 
Divine Mind, a reason against their existence ; 
which* reason, however, was overpowered by infinite- 
ly more important reasons on the other side. The 
good which results from creation and providence is 
the gseat and exclusive object of creation and provi- 
dence. The evil, God always regretted, and would 
have prevented, if possible, i. e. if compatible with 
the existence of the best possible system. 

DEATH OF THE INCOEEIGIBLE FRE-0RDAII7ED BUT NOT WILLED. 

3. We also perceive the perfect consistency of those 
Scriptures which represent G:od as, on the whole, 
purposing the death of incorrigible trangessors, and 
yet as not unlling it, but as willing the opposite. The 
purpose to destroy is based upon the foreseen incor- 
rigibleness of the transgressor, — a purpose demanded 
by perfect wisdom and benevolence, in view of that 
foreseen incorrigibleness. The incorrigibleness itself 
however, and the perdition consequent, are evils, the 
existence of which God never willed ; but are the op- 
posite of what he willed, are evils which a being of 
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perfect wisdom and goodness never could, and never 
can will. It is with perfect consistency, th^rrfbre^ 
that the Scriptures represent God, in view of incop- 
rigibleness foreseen, as purpoang the death of the 
trangressors, and at the same time, in view of the 
fact that such mcorrigibleAes is the opposite of what 
He wills the creature to do, as affirming, that He is 
not " willing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to a knowledge of the truth," 

eOD NOT RXSFONSIBLE FOR THE DEATH OF THE nTCORRIGIBLX. 

4. We see, also, how it is, that, while God does 
that, and eternally purposed to do that, in viftw of 
which he eternally knew that certain of hia creatui«8 
would for ever destroy themselves^ none but themr 
selves are in fiuilt foi: such destruction. The reasons 
are these : 

(1.) God never did anything in view of which men 
ought to act thus, nor which did not tay them under 
obligations infinite, to act differently, and which was 
not best adapted to secure that end. 

(2.) Their destruction constituted Ho part of tlie 
o^'ecf of God in creation and providence, the opposite 
of this being true. 

(3.) The great object of God in creation and provi- 
dence was and is, to prod'iee the greatest possible 
amount of holiness and f ^sequent happiness, and to 
prevent in every possible way consistent with this 
tod, the existence of sin, and consequently of misery. 



Now if erea^ciret perish under iuoh an itttoenM, Aey 
perish bv their own fault 
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5. t have a single remark to make upon those phe- 
nomena of the Will, in which evil is chosen instead of 
good, or sin instead of holiness. That all intelligent 
beings possess the power to make such a choice, is 
a fact affirmed by universal Consciousness. But that 
any being, under any circumstances should make 
such a choice, and that he should for ever refuse to re 
turn to the paths of virtue, notwithstanding his ex- 
perience of the consequences of sin, is aa abuse of 
human liberty, which must for ever remain an inexpli- 
cable mystery. When a being assigns the real reasons 
in view of which right is chosen, we are always satis- 
fied with such' reasons. But we are never satisfied 
with the reason for the opposite course. 

CONCLUSION FROM THE ABOVK. 

One conclusion forces itself upon us, from that 
view of the Divine government which consists with 
the doctrine of Liberty. The aspect of that gov- 
, emment which results firom this view of this subject 
commends itself to the reason and conscience of the 
intelligent universe, My^sterics we do and must find 
in it ; but absurdities and contradictions ^ never. Un- 
der such a Government, no being is condemned for 
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what he cannot avoid, nor rewarded for what he 
could not but do. While 

" God sits on no precarionfl throne, 
Nor borrows leave to be/' 

the destiny of the creature turns upon his own de- 
serts his own choice of good or evil. The elucida- 
tion .of the principles of such a government " com- 
mends itself to every man's conscience in the sight of 
God.'' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OBLIGATION PREDICABLE ONLY OF THE WILL. 

SECTIOir I* 

The Will, as I have already said, exists in a tri-unity 
•with the Intelligence and Sensibility. In respect to 
the operations of the different departments of our men- 
tal being, I lay down the two following propositions : 

1. Obligation, moral desert, <fec., are directly predi- 
cable only of the action of the Will. 

2. For the operations of the other faculties we are 
accountable so far forth, onlv as the existence and 
character of such operations depend upon the Will. 
In other words, it is for voluntary acts and states only 
that we are accountable. This I argue because, 

1. Obligation, as we have seen, consists only with 
Liberty. All the phenomena of the Intelligence and 
Sensibility, in the circumstances of their occurrence, 
are not free, but necessary. Accountability, there- 
fore, cannot be predicated of such phenomena. We 
may be, and are, accountable for such phenomena, so 
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fer forth as their exilstence and character depend upon 
the Will : in other words, so far forth as they are 
voluntary, and not involuntary, states of mind. 

2. The truth of the above proposition, and of that 
only, really corresponds with the universal conviction 
of the race. This conviction is expressed in two ways. 

(1.) When blame is affirmed of the operations of 
the Intelligence or Sensibility, it is invariably thus 
affirmed: '<You have no right to entertain sueh 
thoughts or sentiments. You have no right to indulge 
such feelings." In other words, praise or blame is 
never directly predicated of these operations them- 
selves, but of the action of the Will relatively to thencu 

(2.) All men agree, that the moral character of all 
actions, of all states of mind whatever, depends upon 
intention. In no point is there a more universal har- 
mony among moral philosophers than in respect to 
this* But intention is undeniably a phenomenon of 
the Will, and of that exclusively. We must therefore 
admit, that moral bbligation is predicable of the Will 
ox^y, or deny the fundamental convictions of the race. 

3. The truth of the above propositions is intuitively 
evident, the moment the mind apprehends their real 
import. A man, as he steps from a warm room, out 
amid the frosts of winter, feels an involuntary chill 
over his whole system. We might with the same 
propriety attribute blame to him for such feelings^ as 
for any other feelings, thoughts, or perceptions which 
exist alike independent of his Will, and especially in 
opposition to bis determinations. 
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4. If we suppose all the voluntary acts and states 
of a moral agent to be, and always to have been, in 
perfect conformity to moral rectitude, it is impossible 
for us to impute moral guilt to him for any feelings or 
thoughts which may have risen in his mind independ- 
ently of his Will. We can no more conceive him to 
have incurred ill desert, than we can conceive of the an- 
nihilation of space. We may safely put it to the con- 
sciousness of every man whether this is not the case. 
Thi» renders demonstrably evident the truth, that 
nM>ral obligaticm is predicable only of the Will. 

7. With the above, perfectly harmonize the positive 
teachmgs of Inspiration. For example. '^ Lust, 
when it is conceived, bringeth forth sin." The in- 
voluntary feeling does not ccmstitute the sin, but the 
action of the Will in harmony with that feeling. 

The principle involved in the above passage, ac- 
cords with the entire teachings of inspirations. I may 
very safely venture the affirmation that a solitary 
passage cannot be found within the lids of the Bible, in 
which guilt is imputed to man for any thing in which 
he is purely invcJuntary, or in which any thing ig 
requir^ or prohibited, the performance, or non-per- 
formance of which does not imfly voluntariness as its 
fundamental element. For what, and for what exclu- 
sively, are men to be judged at the great day ? " For 
the deeds done in the body." According to what are 
they to be rewarded or punished? "According to 
their works " The man that heareth Clirist's words, 
'* and doeth ihemr or '^ doeth them not^^ is the man that 
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shall stand or fall in that day. The " willing mind^ 
whatever else may exist, is accepted of God, and 
nothing else is accepted of him. The Bible speaks 
one language, and only one on this subject. 

8. A single supposition will place this whole subject 
in a light perfectly conspicuous before the mind. We 
can readily conceive that the Will, or voluntary 
states of the mind, are in perfect harmony with the 
moral law, while the Sensibility, or involuntary states, 
are opposed to it. We can also, with equal readiness, 
make the opposite supposition, to wit, that the Sensi- 
bility, or involuntary states, are in harmony with the 
law, while the determinations of the Will are all op- 
posed to it. What shall we think of these two 
states ? Let us suppose a case of no unfrequent oc- 
ccurence, that the feelings, or involuntary state of 
the mind, are in perfect harmony with the law, while 
the action of this Will, or the voluntary states, are in 
determined opposition to the law, the individual be- 
ing inflexibly determined to quench such feelings, and 
act in opposition to them. Is there any virtue at all 
in such a state of mind? Who would dare to say 
that there is ? Is not the guilt of the individual ag- 
gravated in proportion to the depth and intensity of 
the feeling which he is endeavoring to suppress? 
Now if, as all will admit, there is no virtue at all, when 
the slates of the Sensibility are in harmony with the 
law, and the (determinations of the Will, or voluntary 
states of the mind, are opposed to it, how can there be 
guilt when the Will, or voluntary states, are in perfect 
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harmony with the law, and the Sensibility or involun* 
tary states opposed to it ? This renders it demonstra- 
bly evident that obligation and moral desert of praise 
or blame are predicable only of the Will, or voluntary 
states of mind. 

9. We will make another supposition ; one, if possi- 
ble, still more to the point. The tiger, we weii know, 
has received from his Maker, either directly or through 
the laws of natural generation, sustained by the Most 
High, a' ferocious nature. Why do we not blame the 
animal for this nature ? The answer, perhaps, would 
be, that he is not a rational being, and is therefore not 
resf)onsible for anything. 

Let us suppose, then, that with this nature, God 
had associated Intelligence and Free-Will, such as 
man possesses. Why should the animal now be held 
responsible for the bare existence of this nature, any 
more than in the first instance, when the efiect, in 
both instances, exists, alike independently of his know- 
ledge, choice and agency ? A greater absurdity than 
this never lay upon the brain of a Theologian, that the 
mere existence of rationality renders the subject pro- 
perly responsible for what God himself produces 
in connection with that rationality, and produces 
wholly independently of the knowledge, choice, and 
agency of that subject. 

Let us suppose, further, that the animal under con- 
sideration, as soon as he becomes aware of the exist- 
ence and tendencies of this nature, holds all its 
impulses in perfect subjection to the law of love, and 
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soever sufiers them, hi a single instance, to induce a 
yoluntary act contrary to that law. * Is it in the power 
of the Intelligence to affirm guilt of that creature t 
Do we not necessarily affirm his virtue to be great in 
proportion to the strength of the propensity thus per- 
fectly subjected to the Moral law ? The abore illus- 
tration renders two conclusions demonstrably evident: 

1. For the o^ere exigence of any constitutional pro- 
pensity whatever, the creature is not and cannot be 
responsible. 

2. When all the actions of the Will, or voluntary 
power, are in perfect harmony with the moral laWy 
and all the propensities are held in full subjectiim to 
that law, the creature stands perfect and complete in 
the discharge of his duty to Grod and Man. For the 
involimtary and necessary actings of those propensi- 
ties, he cannot be responsible. 

It is no part of my object to prove that men have 
not derived from their progenitors, propensities which 
impel and induce them to sin ; but that, for the mere 
existence of these propensities, together with their 
necessary involuntary action, they are not guilty. 

m 

SEC. II. DOGMAS IN THEOLOGY. 

Certain dogmas in Theology connected with the 
subject above illustrated here claim our attention* 

MEN R|CSPOIfSIBLE FOR THE SIN OF THEIR PROGENITORS. 

I. The first that I notice is the position, that 
creatures are now held responsible, even as '^ deserv*^ 
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iag God'g wrath and curse, not only in this life, but ia 
that which is to come," not merely for their own 
yqluntary acts of disobedience, nor for their involun- 
tary exercises, but for the act of a progenitor, per- 
formed when they had no existence. If God holds 
creatures responsible for such an act, we may safely 
affirm that it is absolutely impossible for them to con- 
ceive of the justice of such a principle ; and that God 
hs» so constituted them, as to render it impossible for 
them to form such a conception. Can a being who is 
not a moral agent sin 7 Is not existence necessary to 
moral agency? How then can creatures "sin in 
and through another" six thousand years before their 
own existence commenced ? We cannot conceive of 
creatures as guilty for the involuntary and necessary 
exercises of their own minds. How can we conceive 
of them as guilty for the act of another being,— ran act 
of which they had, and could have, no knowledge 
choice, or agency whatever? How can intelligent 
beings hold such a dogma, and hold it as a revelation 
from Him who has declared with an oath, that the 
** son shall not bear the iniquity of the father," but 
that <* every man shall die for his own sins ?" 

CONSTITUTIONAL ILL-DESERT. 

II. The next dogma deserving attention is the posi* 
tion, that mankind derive from our first progenitor a 
corrupt nature, which renders obedience to the com« 
mands of God impossible, and disobedience neces- 
sarvy and that for the mere existence of this nature^ 
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men '^ deserve God's wrath and curse, not only in this 
world, but in that which is to come.*' 

If the above dogma is true, it is demonstrably evi- 
dent, that this corrupt nature comes into existence 
without the knowledge, choice, or agency of the 
creature, who for its existence is pronounced de- 
serving of, and " bound over to the wrath of God.'' 
Equally evident is it, that this corrupt nature exists 
as the result of the direct agency of God. He pro- 
claims himself the maker of "every soul of man." 
As its Maker, He must have imparted to that soul the 
constitution or nature which it actually possesses. It 
does not help the matter at all, to say, that this nature 
is derived from our progenitor : for the laws of gene- 
ration, by which this corrupt nature is derived from 
that progenitor, are sustained and continued by God 
himself. It is a truth of reason as well as of revela- 
tion, that, even in respect to plants, derived "by ordi- 
nary generation" from the seed of those previously 
existing, it is God who " giveth them a body as it hath 
pleased him, and to every seed its own body." If this 
is true of plants, much more must it be so of the soul 
of man. 

If, then, the above dogma is true, man, in the first 
place, is held as deserving of eternal punishment for 
that which exists wholly independent of his know- 
ledge, choice or agency, in any sense, direct or in- 
direct. He is also held responsible for the result, not 
of his own agency, but for that which results from the 
agency of Gk>d. On this dogma, I remark, 
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1. It is impossible for the Intelligence to affirm, or 
even to conceive it to be true, that a creature deserves 
eternal punishment for that which exists wholly in- 
dependent of his knowledge, choice, or agency ; for 
that which results, not from his own agency, butVrom 
that of another. The Intelligence can no more affirm 
the truth of such propositions, that it can conceive of 
an event without a cause. 

2. This dogma is opposed to the intuitive convic- 
tions of the race. Present the proposition to any 
mind, that, under the Divine government, the creature 
is held responsible for his own voluntary acts and states 
of mind only, and such a principle *^ commends itself 
to every man's conscience in the sight of God.** Pre- 
sent the dogma, on the other hand, that for a nature 
which renders actual obedience impossible, a nature 
-which exists as the exclusive result of the agency of 
God himself, independently of the knowledge, choice, 
or agency of the creature, such creature is justly 
** bound over to the wrath of Grod, and curse of the 
law, and so made subject to death, with all miseries, 
spiritual, temporal, and eternal,'' and there is not a 
conscience in the universe which will not reprobate 
w^ith perfect horror such a principle. The intuitive 
convictions of the race are irreconcileably opposed to it 

3. if mankind, as this dogma affirms, have a nature 
from which voluntary acts of a given character neces- 
sarily result, to talk of real grototh or confirmation 
in holiness or sin, is to use words without meaning. 
All that influence, or voluntary acts, can do in such a 
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case, is to develope the nature already in existence. 
They can do nothing to confirm the soul in its ten- 
dencies, one way or the other. What should we 
think of the proposition that a certain tree had formed 
and Confirmed the habit of bearing particular kinds 
of fruitSy wh^si it commenced bearing, with the ne- 
cessity of bearing this kind only, and with the abso* 
lute impossibility of bearing any other ? So the soul, 
according to this dogma, commences action with the 
absolute impossibility of any but sinful acts, and with 
the equal necessity of putting forth sinful ones. Now, 
Necessity and Impossibility know, and can know no 
degrees. How then can a mind, thus constituted, 
generate and confirm the habit of sinning ? What, on 
this supposition, is the meaning of the declaratiout 
^* How can ye, who are accustomed to do evil, learn 
to do well V All such declarations are without 
meaning, if this dogma is true. 

4. If God imputes guilt to the creature for the ex- 
istence of the nature under consideration, he must 
have required the creature to prevent its existence. 
For it is -a positive truth of reason and mspiration 
both, that as " sin is a transgression of the law," 
" where there is no law there is no transgression,*' 
9ad that ** sin is not imputed where there is no law,** 
that is, where nothing is required, no obligation does 
or can exist, and consequently no guilt is imputed. 
The existence of the nature under consideration theoy 
is not and cannot be sin to the creature, unless it is a 
transgression of the law ; aijod it cannot be a trans- 
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gression of the law, unless the law required the crea- 
ture to prevent its existence, and prevent it when 
that existence was the exclusive result of God's 
agency, and when the creature could have no know- 
ledge, choice, or agency, in respect to what Grod was 
to produce. Can we conceive of a greater absurdity 
than that ? Grod is about to produce a certain nature 
by his own creative act, or by sustaining the laws of 
natural generation. He imputes infinite guilt to the 
creature for not preventing the result of that act, and 
inducing a result precisely opposite, and that in the 
absence of all knowledge of what was required of 
him, and of the possibility of any agency in respect 
to it. Is this a true exposition of the Government of 
God? 

PRESENT IMPOSSIBILITIES REqUIRSD. 

III. ^The last dogma that I notice is the position, that 
the Moral law demands of us, as sinners, not what is 
Tiow possible to us on the ground of natural powers 
and proffered grace, but what would be possible, had 
we never sinned. It is admitted by all, that we have 
not now a capacity for that degree of virtue which 
would be possible to us, had we always developed 
our moral powers in harmony with the Divine law. 
Still it is maintained, that this degree of virtue, not- 
withstanding our present total incapacity to exercise 
it, is demanded of us. For not rendering it we are 
justly bound over to the wrath and curse of God. In 
reply, I remark : 

1. That this dogma, which is professedly founded 
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QB the express teachings of Inspiration, has not evea 
the shadovr of a foundation in any direct or implied 
affirmation of the Bible. I may safely challenge the ^ 
world to adduce a single passage of Holy Writ, that 
either directly or indirectly asserts any such thrng* 

U* This dogma is opposed not only to the spirit, 
but to the letter of the law. The law, addressing men, 
enfeebled as their powers now are, in consequence of 
sin previously oomimitted, requires them to love Gk>d 
witbikU their "mind and strength," that is, not with 
the power they would have possessed, had they 
never sinned, but with the power they now actually 
possess. On what authority does any Theologian 
affirm, when the law expressly makes one demand 
upon men, that it, in reality, makes another, and 
different demand ? In such an assertion, is he not 
wise, not only above, but against what is written ? 

$• This dogma is opposed to the express and posi- 
tive teachings of Inspiration. The Scriptures ex- 
pressly affirm, Rom. xiii. 8, that every one that ex- 
ercises love, ** hath fulfilled the law,*' hath done all 
that the law requires of him. This would not be true, 
did the law require a degree of love not now prac- 
ticable to the creature. Again, in Deut x. 12, it is 
positively affirmed, that God requires nothiii^ of his 
creatures but to " love him with all the heart and 
witU^ «11 the soul," that is, with all the powers they 
aetuaily possess. This also would not be true, if the 
d<»gma under consideration is true. 

4. If we conceive an individual to yield a volun- 
tary confetmtty to moral obligations of every kind. 
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to the full extent of his present capacitie8,it is im- 
possible for us to conceive that he is not now dttipg 
all that he really ought to do. No person would 
ever think of exhorting him to do more, nor of charg- 
ing him with guilt for not doing it. We may properly 
blame him for the past, but as far as the present is 
concerned, he stands guiltless in the eye of reason 
and revelation both. 

5. Let us suppose that an individual continues lor 
fifty years in sin. He is then truly converted, and 
immediately after dies. All admit that he enters 
l^eaven in a state of perfect ix^ess. Yet no one 
supposes that he now exercises, or has the capacity 
to exercise, as high a degree of holiness, as he would, 
had he spent those fifty years in obedience, instead of 
disobedience to God. This shows that even those 
who theoretically hold the dogma under consideration 
do not practically brieve it themselves. 

The conclusion to which our inquiries lead us is 
this: Holiness Js a voluntary conformity to all per- 
<^eived obligation. Sin is a similar violation of such 
obligation. Nothing else is or can be holiness. No- 
thing else is or can be sin. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE STANDARD BY WHICH THE MORAL CHA- 
RACTER OF VOLUNTARY STATES OF MIND, 
OR ACTS OF WILL, SHOULD BE DETERJI^IINED. 

In the remarks which I have to make in elucida- 
tion of this subject, I shall, on the authority of evi- 
dence already presented, take two positions for 
granted : 

1. Moral obligation and moral desert are predica- 
ble only of acts of Will. 

2. It is only of those acts of Will denominated In- 
tentions^ and of course ultimate intentions, that obli- 
gation, merit and demerit, are predicable. 

In this last position, as I have already said, there 
is a universal agreement among moral philosophers. 
We may also safely assume the sanOe as a first truth 
of the universal Intelligence. The child, the phi- 
losopher, the peasant, men of all classes, ages, and 
conditions, agree in predicating obligation and moral 
desert of intention, and of ultimate intention only. 
By ultimate intention, I, of course, refer to those acts, 
choices, or determinations of the Will, to which all 
other mental determinations are subordinate, and by 
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which they are controlled* Thus, when an individual 
chooses, on the one hand, the Divine glory, and the 
highest good of universal beings as the end of his ex- 
istence ; or, on the other, his own personal gratifica- 
tion ; and subordinates to one or the other of these 
acts of choice all the laws of his being, here we find 
his ultimate intention. ^ In this exclusively all man- 
kind agree in finding the moral character of all men- 
tal acts and states. 

Now an important question arises. By what stand- 
ard shall we judge of the moral character of inten- 
tions ? Of course, they are to be placed in the light 
of the two great precepts of the Moral law by which 
we are required to love^ God with all our powers, 
and our neighbor as ourselves. But two distinct and 
opposite explanations have bqen given of the above 
precepts, presenting entirely different standards of 
moral judgment According to one, the precept re- 
quifing us to love Grod with all our heart and strength^ 
requires a certain degree of intensity of intention and 
feeling. On no other condition, it is said, do we love 
God with all the heart. 

According to the other explanation, the precept 
requiring us to love God with all the heart &c., 
means, that we devote our entire powers and interests 
to the glory of God and the good of his creatures, 
with the sincere intention to employ these powers 
and interests for the accomplishment of these objects 
in the best possible manner. When all our powers 
are under th^ exclusive control of such an intention 
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as this, we then, it is affirmed, love God according 
to the letter and spirit of the above precept, ** with 
all oiir heart, and with all our strength." 

81NCERITT AlfD NOT IITTENSITT, THE TRUE STAITDARD. 

My object now is to show, that this last is the right 
exposition, and presents the only true standard by 
which to judge of all moral acts and states of mind. 
This I argue from the following considerations : 

1. If intensity be fixed upon as the standard, no one 
can define it, so as to tell us what he means. The 
command requiring us to love with all the heart, if 
understood as requiring a certain degree of intensity 
of intention, may mean the highest degree of tension 
of which our nature is susceptible. Or it may mean 
the highest possible degree, consistent with our ex- 
istence in the body ; or the highest degree consistent 
with the most perfect health ; or some inconceivably 
indefinable degree, nobody knows what. It cannot 
include all, and may and must mean some one of the 
above-named dogmas. Yet no one would dare to 
tell us which. Has God given, or does our own 
reason give us, a standard of moral judgment of which 
no one can form a conception, or give us a defini- 
tion? 

2. No one could practically apply this standard, if 
he could define it, as a test of moral action. The 
reason is obvious. No one, but Omniscience, can 
possibly know what degree of intensity our nature is 
capable of; nor precisely what degree is compatible 
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wHh life, or with the most perfect health. If inten- 
sity, then, is the standard by which we are required 
to determine definitely the character of moral actions, 
we are in reality required to fix d^nitely the value 
of an unknown quantity, to wit, moral action, by a 
standard of which we are and of necessity must be 
most profoundly ignorant. We are required to find 
the definite by means of the indefinite ; the plain by 
means of the ** palpable obscure." Has God, or our 
own reason, placed us in such a predicament as this, 
in respect to the most momentous of all questions, 
the determination of our true moral character and 
deserts ? 

3. While the standard under consaderatiim is, and 
must be, unknown to us, it is perpetually varying, and 
never fixed. The degree of intensity of mental effort 
of which we are capable at one moment, difiers from 
that which is possible to us at another. The same 
holds equally of that which is compatible with life 
and health. Can we believe that ♦* the judge of all 
the earth " requires us to conform, and holds us re- 
sponsible for not conforming to a standard located we 
cannot possibly know where, and which Is always 
moveable, and never for a moment remaining fixed T 

4. The absurdity of attempting to act in conform- 
ity to this principle, in reference to particular duties, 
will show clearly that it cannot be the standard of 
moral obligation in any instance. Suppose an indi- 
vidual becomes convinced that it is his duty, that is, 
that God requires him to walk or travel a givai di«- 
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tance, or for a time to eompose himself for the pur 
pose of sleeping. Now he must will with all his 
heart to perform the duty before him. What if he 
should judge himself bound to will to sleep, for ex- 
ample, and to will it with all possible intensity, or 
with as great an intensity as consists with his health ? 
How long would it take him to compose himself to 
sleep in this manner ? What if he should with all 
possible intensity will to walk ? What if, when with 
all sincerity, he had intended to perform, in the best 
manner, the duty devolved upon him, he should in- 
quire whether the intention possessed the requisite 
intensity ? It would be just as rational to apply this 
standard in the instances under consideration, as in 
any other. 

5. That Sincerity, and not intensity of intention, 
presents the true standard of moral judgment, is evi- 
dent from the fact, that the former commends itself 
to every man's conscience as perfectly intelligible, of 
ready definition in itself, and of consequently ready 
application, in determining the character and moral 
desert of all moral actions. We can readily conceive 
what it is to yield all our powers and intei'ests to the 
Will of God, and to do it with the sincere " intention 
of employing them in the wisest and best manner for 
the accomplishment of the highest good. We can 
conceive, too, what it is to employ our powers and 
interests under the control of such an intention. We 
can also perceive with perfect distinctness our obli- 
gation to live and act under the supreme control oi 
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such an intention. If we are bound to yield to God 
at all, we are bound to yield our entire being to hia 
supreme control. If we are bound to will and em- 
ploy our powers and resources to produce any good 
at all, we are bound to will and aim to produce the 
highest good. 

This principle also is equally applicable in deter- 
mining the character and deserts of all moral actions. 
Every honest mind can readily determine the fact, 
whether it is or is not acting under the supreme con* 
trol of the intention under consideration. If we adopt 
this principle, as expressing the meaning of the com* 
mand requiring us to love with all the heart, perfect 
sunlight rests upon the Divine law. If we adopt any 
other standard, perfect midnight hangs over that 
law. 

6. If we conceive a moral agent really to live and 
act in full harmonv with the intention under conside- 
ration, ;t is impossible for vs to conceive, or affirm, 
that he has not done his entire duty. What more 
ought a moral agent to intend than the highest good 
he can accomplish ? Should it be said, that he ought 
to intend this with a certain degree of intensity, the 
reply is, that Sincerity implies an intention to will and 
act at all times, with that degree of intensity best 
adapted to the end to be accomplished. What more 
can properly or wisely be demanded ? Is not this 
loving with all the heart ? 

7. On this principle, a much greater degree of in 
tensity, and consequent energy of action, will be 
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secured than on the other principle. Notlung tend* 
more effectually to palsy the energies of the mind, 
than the attempt always to act with the greatest in- 
tensity. It is precisely like the attempt of some ora- 
torsy to speaky on all subjects alike, with the greatest 
possible pathos and sublimity. On the other hand, 
let an individual throw his wliole being under the 
control of the grand principle of doing all the good he 
can, and his powers will energise with the greatest 
freedom, intensity, and eflfect. If, thereibre, the 
standard of moral obligation and moral desert has been 
wisely fixed. Sincerity, and nothii^ else, is that 
standard. 

8. When an intention has the characteristic of 
sinceHty, its intensity will and must, in all instances, 
be in exact accordance with the importance of its 
object, as apprehended by the Intelligence. In other 
words, the degree of intensity will and must be jost 
what it ought to be, and no more nor less. It would 
be a contradiction to suppose the opposite. Suppose, 
for example, that some object or end is before the 
mind, an end which it is required to intend to realize. 
If sincerity exists, there will, in all such instances, be 
an honest intention to throw into all efforts to realize 
that end, just the degree of intensity which the in- 
trinsic worth of the object demands. Now this is 
jist the degree of intensity which the mind ought to 
intend to throw into such efforts. For if it should in- 
tend to throw into them a greater or less degree oPln- 
tensity than the intrinsic importance of the object, it 
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would yitiate the intention entirely. The principle 
above illustrated does and must hold true in all in- 
stances actual and conceivable. Sincerity of inten- 
tion then being given, the degree of intensity will ^d 
must be just what it ought to be. ][t is the height of 
absurdity, therefore, to set up any other standard by 
which to judge of intentions, that is, of moral charac- 
ier, than sfncerity : since by this alone, can we ^- 
termine whether the intention possesses even the 
requisite degree of intensity. 

9. I remark, once more, that Sincerity is the stan- 
dard fixed in the Scriptures of truth. In Jer. iii. 16, 
the Jews are accused of not ''turning to the Lord 
with the whok hearty but feignedly^'' that is, with in*- 
sincerity. If they had turned sincerely, they would, 
according to this passage, have done it with xYiewhok 
heart. The whole heart, then, according to the ex- 
press tcachmgs of the Bible, is synonymous wi|h Sin« 
ceiity, sincerity according to the above definition of 
the term. This is the true standard, according to 
revelation as well as reason. I have other arguments, 
equally conclusive as the above, to present, but these 
are suflScient. The importance of the subject, to* 
gether with its* decisive bearing upon the momentous 
question to be discussed in the next Chapter, is my 
apology for dwelling thus long upon it ^ 



CHAPTER X. 

INTENTIONS, OR MORAL ACTS, NEVER OF A 
MIXED CHARACTER; THAT IS, PARTLY RIGHT 
AND PARTLY WRONG. 

We are now prepared to consider the question, 
whether each moral act, or exercise, is not always 
of a character purely unmixed? In other words, 
whether every such act, or intention, is not always 
perfectly right or perfectly wrong? I would here 
be understood to speak of single acts, or intentions, in 
distinction from a series, which continues through 
some definite period, as an hour or a day. Such 
series of acts may, of course, be of a mixed character ; 
that is, it may be made up of individual acts, some of 
which are right and some wrong. But the question 
is, can distinct, opposite, and contradictory elements, 
such as sin and holiness, right and wrong, selfishness 
and benevolence, enter into one and the same act? 
No one will pretend that an individual is virtuous at 
all, unless he intends obedience to the moral law. 
The question is, can an individual intend to obey and 
to disobey the law, in one and the same act? On 
this question I remark, 

1. That the principle estabUshed ia the last Chap- 
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ter really settles the question. No one, to my know 
ledge, pretends, that, as far as sincerity is concerned, 
the same moral act can be of a mixed character. 
Very few, if any, will be guilty of the folly of maintain 
ing, that an individual can sincerely intend to obey 
and to disobey the law at one and the same time« 
When such act is contemplated in this point of light, 
it is almost universally admitted that it cannot be of 
a mixed character. But then another test is applied 
— that of intensity. It is conceivable, at least, it is 
said, that the intention might possess a higher degree 
of intensity than it does possess. It is, therefore, 
pronounced defective. On the same suppositiour 
every moral act in existence might be pronounced de- 
fective. For we can, at least, conceive, that it might 
possess a higher degree of intensity. It has been 
abundantly established in the last Chapter, however, 
that there is no such test of moral actions as this, a 
test authorized either by reason or revelation* Sin- 
cerity is the only standard, by which to determine 
the character and deserts of all moral acts and states; 
In the light of this standard, it is intuitively evident, 
that no one act can combine such contradictory and 
opposite elements as sin and holiness, right and 
wrong, an intention to obey and to disobey the moral 
law. 

2. The opinions and reasonings of distinguished 
philosophers and theologians on the subject may be 
adduced in _ confirmation of the doctrine under con- 
sideration. Let it be borne in mind, that if the same 
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act Embraces such contradictory and opposite ele- 
ments as siu and bolinesS) it must be, m reality, op- 
posed to itse^ one element coBstituting the act, be- 
ing in harmony with the law, and in opposition to the 
other element which is opposed to the law« 

Now the remark of Edwards v upon this subject 
demands our special attention. ^* It is absurd," he 
says; ^ to suppose the same individual Will to oppose 
itself in its present act; or the present choice to be 
opposi;te to and resisting present cboioe; as aJbsurd 
as it is to talk of two contrary notions in the same 
moving body at the same time." Does not the com- 
mon sense of the race affirm the truth of this state- 
m^it ? Sin and holiness cannot enter into the same 
act, unless it embraces a serious intention to obey 
and hot to obey the moral law at the same time. Is 
^not tlus, in the language of Edwards, as '' absurd as it 
is to talk of two contrary motions in the same movii^ 
body at the same time" 

Equally conclusive is the argument of Kant upon 
the same subject Having shown that mankind are 
divided into two classes, the morally good and the 
morally evil ; that the distinguishing characteristic 
of the former is, that they have adopted the Moral 
law as their maxim, that is, that it is their serious in* 
tention to comply with all the claims of the law, 
and bf the latter, that they have not adopted the law 
as their maxim ; he adds, *' The sentiment of man- 
kind is therefore, never indifferent relatively to the 
bw, and he never can be neither good nor evil.'' 
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Then follows the paragraph to which special atten* 
tion is invited. "In like manner, mankind cannot 
be, in some pdints of character, morally good, while 
he is, at the same time, in others evil ; for, is he in 
any point good^ then the moral law is his maxim, 
( that is, it is his serious intention to obey the law in 
the length and l^eadth of its claims) ; but is he like- 
wise, at the same time, in some points bad) then 
quoad [as to] these, the Moral law is not his maxim, 
(that is, in these particulars, it his intention not to 
obey the law). But since the law is one and uni- 
versal, an(| as it commands in one act of life, so in 
all, then the maxim referring to it would be, at the 
same time universal and particular, which is a con- 
tradiction ;" ( that is, it would be his intention to obey 
the law universally, and at the same time, not to 
obey it in certain particulars, one of the most palpa- 
ble contradictions conceivable.) To my mind the 
above argument has all the force of demonstration. 
Let it be borne in mind, that no man is morally good 
at all, unless it his intention to obey the Moral law 
univQirsally . This being his intention, the law has* no 
higher claims upon him. Its full demands are, and 
must be, met in that intention. For what can the law 
require more, than that the voluntary powers shall be 
in full harmony with its demands, which is always 
true, when there is a sincere intention to obey the 
law universally. Now, with this intention, there can 
be nothing in the individual morally evil ; unless there 
is, at the same time, an intention not to obey the law 
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in certain particulars ; that is» not to obey it univer- 
sally. A mixed moral act, or intention, therefore is 
possible only on this condition, that it shall embrace 
these two contradictory elements — a serious determi- 
nation to obey the law universally, and a determina- 
tion equally decisive, at the same time, to obey it in 
certain particulars ; that is, not to obey it universally. 
I leave it with the advocates of the doctrine of Mixed 
Moral Action to dispose of this difficulty as they can. 

3. If we could conceive of a moral act of a mixed 
character, the Moral law would not recognize it as 
holy at all. It presents but one scale by which to 
determine the character of moral acts, the command 
requiring us to love with all the heart. It knows 
such acts only as conformed, or not conformed, to 
this command. The mixed action, if it could exist, 
would, in the light of the Moral law, be placed among 
the not-conformed, just as much as those which are 
exclusively sinful. The Moral law does not present 
two scales, according to one of which actions are 
classed as conformed or not-conformed, and accord- 
ing to the other, as partly conformed and partly not- 
conformed. Such a scale as this last is unknown in 
the circle of revealed truth. The Moral law presents 
us but one scale. Those acts which are in full con- 
formity to its demands, it puts down as holy. Those 
not thus conformed, it puts down as sinful. As holy 
or sinful is the only light in which actions stand ac- 
cording to the law. 

4. Mixed actions, if they could exist, are as posi- 
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tively prohibited by the law, and must therefore be 
placed under the category <rf total disobedience, just 
as much as those which are in themselves entirely 
sinful. While the law requires us to love with all 
the heart, it positively prohibits everything short of 
this. The individual, therefore, who puts forth an 
act of a mixed character, puts forth an act as totally 
and positively prohibited as the man who puts forth 
a totally sinful one. Both alike must be placed 
under the category of total disobedience'. A father 
requires his two sons to go to the distance of ten 
rods, and positively prohibits their stopping short of 
the distance required. One determines to go nine 
rods, and there to stop. The other determines not to 
move at all. One has put forth an act of total diso^ 
bedience just as much as the other. So of all moral 
acts which stop short of loving with all the heart. 

5. A moral act of a mixed character cannot pos- 
sibly proceed from that regard to moral obligation 
which is an essential condition of the existence of 
any degree of virtue at all. Virtue, in no degree, can 
exist, except from a sacred regard to moral obligation. 
The individual who thus regards moral obligation in 
one degree, will regard it equally in all degrees. 
The individual, therefore, who, from such regard, 
yields to the claims of the law at all, will and must 
conform to the full measure of its demands. He 
cannot be in voluntary opposition to any one demand 
of that law. A mixed moral act, then, cannot pos- 
sibly proceed from that regard to moral obligation 
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which is the essential condition of holiness m any 
degree. This leads me to remark^ 

6. That a moral act of a mixed character, if it 
could exist, could arise from none other than the 
most purely selfish and wicked intention conceivable. 
Three positions, we will suppose, are before the 
mind — a state of perfect conformity to the law, a 
state of total disobedience, and a third state com- 
bining the elements of obedience and disobedience. 
By a voluntary act of moral election, an individual 
places himself in the last state, in distinction from 
each of the others. What must have been his in^ 
tention in so doing ? He cannot have acted from a 
regard to moral rectitude. In that case, he would 
have elected the state of total obedience. His in- 
tention must have been to secure, at the same time, 
the reward of holiness and the " pleasures of sin** — 
a most selfish and wicked state surely. The sup- 
position of a moral act, that is, intention combining 
the elements of holiness and sin — is as great an ab- 
surdity as the supposition, that a circle has become 
a square, without losing any of its properties as a 
circle. 

7. I remark again that the doctrine of mixed moral 
action is contradicted by the express teachings of m- 
spiration. "Whosoever cometh after me>" Kiys 
Christ, " and forsaketh not all that he hath, he can- 
not be my disciple," The Bible hiows men only as 
tlie disciples, or not disciples, of Christ. All who 
really comply with the condition above named are 
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His disciples* All others, however near their com- 
plianjce, are not His disciples^ any more than those 
who have not conformed in any degree. If an indi- 
vidual has really conformed to this condition, he has 
surely done his entire duty. He has loved with all 
his heart. What other meaning can we attach to the 
phrase, '^forsaketh all that he hath?** All persons 
who have not complied with this principle are de- 
clared to be wholly without the circle of discipleship^ 
What is this, but a positive assertion, that a moral ac^ 
tion of a mixed character is an impossibility ? 

Again. " N^ man c^n serv^ two masters. ** " Ye 
pannot serve 6o4 and Mamm<m.'' I^et us suppoi^Q that 
yve can put forth intentions of a mixed character — 
intentions partly sinful and partly holy. So far as 
they are in harmony with the law, we serve Grod. 
So far as they are not in harmony with the law, we 
serve Mamoion. Now, if all our moral exercises cao 
be of a mixed character, then it is true that, at every 
period of our lives, we can serve God and Mammon, 
The service which we can render also to eaoh, may 
be in every conceivable degree. We may render^ 
for example, ninety-nine degrees, of service to God 
and one to Mammon, or ninety-nine to Mammon and 
one to God*. Or our service may be equally divided 
between the two. Can we conceive of a greater 
absurdity than this ? 

What also is the meaning of such declarations as 
this, ^ no fountain can send forth at the same place 
both sweet water and bitter," if the heart of man may 
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exercise intention combining* such elements as sin 
and holiness ? Declarations of a similar kind abound 
in the Bible. They are surely without meaning, if the 
doctrine of Mixed Moral Actions is true. 

8. Finally. It may be questioned whether the 
whole range of error presents a dogma of more per- 
nicious tendency than the doctrine of Mixed Moral 
Action. It teaches moral agents that they may be 
selfish in all their moral exercises, and yet have 
enough of moral purity mingled with them to secure 
acceptance with the ** Judge of all .the earth.** A 
man who has adopted such a principle will almost 
never, whatever his course of life may be, seem to 
himself to be destitute of real virtue. He will al- 
ways seem to Jiimself to possess enough of it, to ren- 
der his acceptance with God certain. The kind of 
virtue which can mingle itself with selfishness and 
sin in individual intentions and moral acts, may be 
possessed, in different degrees by the worst men on 
earth. If this be assumed as real holiness-— that ho- 
liness which will stand the ordeal of eternity, who 
will, who should conceive himself destitute of a title 
to heaven? Here is the fatal rock on which myriads 
of minds are wi-ecked for ever. Let it ever be borne 
in mind, that the same fountain cannot, at the same 
lime and place, " send forth both sweet water and 
bitter." " Ye cannot serve Grod and Mammon." 
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OBJECTIONS. 



Two or three objections to the doctrine above es- 
tablished demand a passing notice here. 

AN ACT OP WILL MAT RESULT mOH A YARIETT Or MOTiySS. 

1. ft is said that the mind may act under the influ* 
cnce of a great variety of motives at one and the 
same time. The same intention, therefore, may be 
the result of different and opposite motives, and as a 
consequence, combine the elements of good and evil. 
In reply, I remark, that when the Will is in harmony 
with the Moral law, it respects the good and rejects 
the bad, alike in all the motives presented. The op- 
j)osite is true when it is not in harmony with the law. 
The same regard or disregard for moral obligation 
which will induce an individual to reject the evil and 
<5hoose the good, or to make an opposite choice, in 
respect to one motive, will induce the same in re- 
spect to all other motives present at the same time. 
A mixed moral act can no more result from a com- 
bination of motives, than different and opposite mo- 
tions can result in the same body at the same time, 
from forces acting upon it from different directions. 

LOVING WITH GREATER INTENSITY AT ONE TIME THAN 

ANOTHER. 

2. It is said that we are conscious of loving our 
friends, and serving God, with greater strength and 
intensity at one time than at another. Yet our love, 
in all such instances, is real. Love, therefore, may be 
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real, and yet be greatly defective — that is, it may be 
real, wd embraoe elements morally wrong. It is 
true, that love may exist in different degrees, as fai 
as the action of the Sensibility is concerned. It is 
not so, however, with love in the form of injenuon — in- 
tention in harmony with moral obligation, the only 
form of love demanded by the moral law. Such in- 
tention, in view of the same decrees of light, and 
under the same influences, cannot possess different 
degrees of intensity. The Will always yields, when 
it really does yiejd at all to moral obligation, with all 
the intensity it is, &r the time being, capable of, or 
the i^^tiire of the case demands. 

MOMENTART REVOLUTIONS OF CHARACTZIU 

3. On this theory, it is said, an individual may be- 
come perfectly good and perfectly bad, for any inde- 
finite number of instances, in any definite period of 
time. This consequence, to say nothing of what is 
likely to take place in fact, does as far as possibility 
is concerned, follow from this theory. But let us 
contemplate it, for a moment, in the light of an ex- 
ample ox two. An individual, from regard to moral 
obligation, maintains perfect integrity ojF character, 
up to a given period of time. Then, under the influ- 
ence of temptation, he tells a deliberate falsehood. 
Did his previous integrity so fuse itself into that lie, 
as to make it partly good and partly bad? — as to 
make it anything else then a total falsehood ? Did 
the pri^r goodness of David make his acts of adul- 
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tery and murder pard j good and partly bad t Let 
the advocate of mixed moral action extract the fdc- 
ments of moral goodness from these acts if iie can. 
He can jost as well find these elements faere^ as in 
any other acts of disobedience to the Moral law. 
**The righteousness of the righteous cannot save 
him ^ from total sinfulness any more dian from oon- 
demnation ** in the day of his transgression.*' 

CONCLUDINO REFLECTION. 

TBC DOCTRINE OT MIXED MOIUZ. ACTfOlT, MM VeW BSftD MW 
ITS ADTOCATSa, A aSODBEir flBREttV* 

The doctrine maintained m Ais Chafter is qmte 
extensively regarded as a recent innovation upon the 
immemoriai faith of the church. On the other hand, 
the opponte doctrine as now commonly hdhl, is itsdf 
an innovation dating back but a few years, apo« tiiat 
laith. Since tlie Reformation, the belief has been 
quite common, that ^ sin is mixed with ail wie de.^ 
VTIiile this dogma, in a certain ibrm, has obtained «s- 
tensively in the church, it has never, frrom the tinae (Of 
£d wards badrwards to llie time of the commeiiceBawt 
of true religion on earth, I feel quite aafe m the a^ 
firmation, been lield by the true worshippers of 69>d» 
that such elements as vohntary aheS^ioce and disobe- 
dience, couM enter into one and the Hune moral act, or 
intention. As far as the Will is conoemed, it has 
been the standing Ibelief of the church that ^ M man 
can serve two masters,** that is, be in the same aetr 
in voluntary subjection to ^God and Mammon,'' to 
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the '' flesh and spirit" On no point I beKeve, has the 
opinions of the church been more fixed and settled. 
In what sense then has the dogma obtained currency, 
at any time in the church, that " sin is mixed with all 
we do?" Since the Reformation particularly, the 
opinicflQ has obtained, that men are guilty of two 
classes of sins, those in which \hey are, voluntary, and 
those in which they are involuntary, sins of Will, and 
of the Sensibility, of choice and of desire. While the 
action of the Will is in perfect harmony with the 
divine law, the desires^ or movements of the Sensi- 
bility it was believed, and believed truly, might, in 
certain forms, be opposed to the law. For then in- 
voluntary movements which always exist in some de- 
gree, whatever the action of the Will may be, it was 
maintsiihed that we are guilty, as well as for the 
wrong voluntary action. In this form only has the 
do^a, till quite recently, ever obtained, that our best 
services are stained with sin. As far as the action of 
the Will, or voluntary states, are concerned, the 
opinion of the wise and good, I repeat, has, in all 
ages, been fixed, that we cannot, by any possibility, 
serve God with a divided heart. " Christ denies," 
says Calvin, ''that it can be, that any one should 
obey God and his flesh at the same time." " Since 
God every where commands sincerity, while a double 
heart is abominated, all those are deceived who think 
hd will be contented with half of their heart. AH in- 
deed confess with their mouth, that God is not truly 
worshipped, except with entire afiection; but they 
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deny it in reality, while they endeavor to reconcile 
things which are contrary to each other. I will not 
cease, says the ambitious man, to serve God, although 
I apply a good part of my mind to the ^ chase of 
honors." Vow while Calvin thus denies, that, as far as 
voluntary action is concerned, God can be served ac- 
ceptably, only " with undivided affection,** in what 
sense did he hold, that our best services, even our 
undivided affections are mingled with sin ? We will 
permit him to speak for himself. ^< It is true indeed 
that believers themselves never are so entirely given to 
obedience to God, but that they are drawn from it by the 
vicious desires of the flesh* But because they groan 
under this miserable bondage and are displeased with 
themselves, and do not serve the flesh any otherwise 
than unwilling and reluctant, [that is reluctantly and 
against their Wills,] they are not said to serve two 
masters ; because their purposes and efforts are ap- 
proved by the Lord, just as if they had rendered him 
an entire obedience. But here the hypocrisy of those 
persons is exposed who flatter themselves in vices 
[that is in voluntary disobedience] as if they could con- 
join light with darkness." Now while the dogma that 
there is such a thing as involuntary sin has beeti 
abandoned, the other 'Uhat sin is mixed with our 
best services," has been retained. Hence, in opposi- 
tion to the express teachings of inspiration, to the 
dictates of reason and philosophy, and to the opinions 
of the wise and good in all ages, within a few years 
past, the heresy has arisen, that in the same act the 
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Will may be in voluntary obedience and disobedience 
to the known wUl of God. In other words, that 
every oae ** can «erve God and Mammon,'' that the 
same fountain can, at the same time and '' place send 
.forth both sweet water and bitter,'' and4hat we can 
** waik in the Spirit and at the same time fulfil the 
lusts of the flesh*" Hence a very celebrated theolo* 
gian maintained, tfiat a convicted sinner might have 
a question in controversy with Grod, and while be 
should de1R>erately refuse to yield that point, be might, 
by yielding his Will on other points, be truly con* 
verted. Another, when pressed with the conse- 
quence of his theory, affirmed that we might render, 
in the same act, ninety-nine degrees of service to 
Mammon, exA one to God, and jret this one constitirte 
real holiness, and as a consequence, secure accept- 
ance with God. He could possibly take no other 
ground and maintain his theory. A more unscrip* 
tnral> unreasonable and fatal, heresy has never, I may 
saMy affirm, been broached, than this quite modem 
dogma, that the elements of voluntary obedience and 
disobedtenoe to God, and righteousness may enter int» 
one and the same act. 



' CHAPTER XL 

BELATION OF THE WILL TO THE INTELLI- 
GENCE AND SENSIBILITY, IN ALL ACTS OR 
STATES, MORALLY RIGHT OR WRONG. 

The Will, sustaining the relation it does to the In* 
telligence and Sensibility, mast yield itself to the 
control of one or the other o£ these departments of 
our nature. In all acts and states nunrally right, the 
Will is in harmony with the Intelligence, from re^ 
spect to moral obligation and duty ; and all the desires 
and propensities, all the impulses of the Sensibility, 
are held in strict subordination. In ail acts morally 
wrong, the Will is controlled by the Sensibility, iiv 
respectiTC of the dictates of the Intelligence. Im^* 
pulse, and not a regard to the just, the right, the true 
and the good, is the law of its action In all such 
cases, as the impulses which control the Will are 
Tarious, the external forms through which the internal 
acts, or intentions, will nvanifest themselves, will be 
equally diversified. Yet the spring of action is, in all 
instances, one and the same, impulse instead of a re- 
gard to duty. Virtue does not consist in being con- 
trolled by amiabkf instead ofdmocial and moKgn im- 
pulses, and in a consequent exterior of a corresnond- 
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ing beauty and loveliness. It consists in a voluntary 
harmony of intention with the just, the right, the 
true and the good, from a sacred respect to moral 
obligation, instead of being controlled by mere impulse 
of any kind whatever. On the principle above illus- 
trated, I remark : 

THOSE WHO AEK OB ARE HOT TRUIiT TIRTDOFSi BOW 

DISTINOUISHBD. ' 

!• That the real distinction between thosd who 
are truly virtuous, and those who are not, now be- 
comes apparent. It does not consist, i^ all instances, 
In the mere exterior fm^m of acticm, but in the spring 
or intention from which all such action proceeds. 
In most persons, and in all, at different periods, the 
amiable and social propensities predominate over the 
dissocial and malign. Hence much of the exterior 
will be char^u^terized by much that is truly beautiful 
and lovely. In many, also, the imptdsive power of 
conscience^— that department of the Sensibility which 
is correlated to the idea of right and wrong, and im- 
pels to obedience to the Moral law — is strongly de- 
veloped, and may consequently, take its turn in con- 
trolling the Will. In all such instances, there will 
be the external forms of real virtue. It is^ne thing, 
however, to put on the exterior of virtue from mere 
impulse, and quite another, to do the same thing from 
an internal respect and sacred regard for duty. 

How many individuals, who may be now wearing 
the fairest forms of virtue, wi|) find withui them, as 
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soon as present impulses are supplanted by the strong 
action of others, in opposition to rectitude, no max- 
ims of Wil], in harmony with the law of goodness, 
to resist and subject such impulses. Their conduct 
is in conformity to the requirements of virtue, not 
from any internal intention to be in universal har- 
mony with moral obligation, but simply because, 
for the time being, the strongest impulse happens to 
be in that direction. No individual, it should ever 
be kept in mind, makes any approach to real virtue, 
whatever impulses he may be controlled by, till, by a 
seating act of moral election, the Will is placed in 
harmony with the universal law of duty, and all ex- 
ternal action of a moral character proceeds from this 
internal, all-controlling intention. Here we find the 
broad and fundamental distinction between those who 
are truly virtuous, and those who are not. 

SELFISHIVESS AND BENEVOLENCE. 

2. We are also prepared to explain the real dif- 
ference between Seljisbness and Benevolence. The 
latter expresses afid comprehends all the forms of 
real virtue of every kind and degree. The former 
comprehends and expresses the forms of vice qv sin. 
Benevolence consists in the full harmony of the Will 
or intention with the just, the right, the true, and the 
good, from a regard to moral obligation. Selfishness 
consists in a voluntary subjection to the impulse^ ir- 
respective of such obligation. Whenever self-grati- 
fication is the law of action, there is pure selfishness. 
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whatever the character or direction of the impnlae 
may be. Selfishness has sometimes been very incor- 
rectly defined, as a supreme regard to our own in- 
terest or happiness. If this is a correct definition, the 
dnmkard is not selfish at all; for he sacrifices his 
present and future happiness, to gratify a beastly ap- 
petite, and destroys present peace in the act of self 
gratificatkm. If selfishness, however, consists m 
mere subjection to impulse, how supreme his selfish* 
ness at once appears 1 A mother who does not act 
from moral obligation, when under the strong influ- 
ence of maternal afifecticm, appears most disinterested 
in her assiduous care of her ofifspring. Now let this 
affection be crossed by some plain question of doty, 
so that she must violate the latter, or subject the 
former, and how soon will selfishness manifest itself 
in the triumph of impulse over duty I A gift is not 
more effectual in blinding the eyes, than natural 
affection uncontrolled by a regard to moral obliga- 
tion. Men are just as sdfish, that is, as perfectly 
subject to the law of self-gratification when under the 
influence of the social and amiable propmisitieis, as 
when nnder that of the dissocial and malign, when, 
in both instances alike, impulse is the law of action. 
Moral agents were made, and are required to be, 
sodable and amiable, from higher principles than 
mere fanpulse. 
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3. I notice a mistake of fundamental importance 
into which many appear to have fallen, in judging of 
the moral character of individuals. As we have 
seen, when the Will is wholly controlled by the Sen- 
sibility irrespective of moral obligation, the impulsive 
department of conscience takes its turn, among the 
other propensities, in controlling the action of the 
voluntary power. Now because, in all such instan- 
ces, there are the exterior forms of virtue, together 
with an apparently sincere internal regard for the 
same, the presence of real virtue is conseqtiently in- 
ferred. Now before such a conclusion can be 
authorized, one question needs to be determined, 
the spring from which such apparent virtues origi- 
nate. They may arise from that regard to moral 
obligation which constitutes real virtue. Or they 
may be the result purely of excited Sensibility, which, 
in such instances, happens to be m the direction of 
Che forms of virtue. 

DETECTIVE FORMS OF VIRTUE. 

4« Another very frequent mistake bearing upon 
moral character deserves a passing notice here. 
Men sometimes manifest, and doubtless with a con- 
sciousness of inward sincerity, a very high regard 
for some one or more particular principles of virtue, 
while they manifest an equal disregard of all other 
principles. Every real reform, for example, has its 
basis in some great principle of morality. Men 
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often advocate, with great zeal, such reforms, together 
with the principle on which they" rest. They talk of 
virtue, when called to defend that principle, of a re- 
gard to moral obligation, together with the necessity 
of self-sacrifice at the shrine of duty, as if respect 
for universal rectitude commanded the entire powers 
of their being. Yet but a slight observation will 
most clearly evince, that their regard for the right, 
the true, and the good, is wholly circumscribed by 
this one principle. Still such persons are very likely 
to regard themselves as virtuous in a very high de- 
gree. In reality, however, they have not made the 
first approach to real virtue. Their respect for this 
one principle, together with its specific applications, 
has its spring in some other department of their na- 
ture, than a regard for what is right in itself. Other- 
wise their respect for what is right, would be co-ex- 
tensive with the entire range of moral obligation. 



CHAPTER XII. 

TESTS OF CONFORMITY TO MORAL PRINCIPLE. 

In preceding chapters, the great truth haa been 
fully established, that the Moral law addresses its 
commands and prohibitions to the Will only, and 
that moral obligation is predicable only of the action 
of the voluntary power; other states being required, 
only tis their existence and character are conditioned 
on the right exercise of that power. From this, it 
undeniably follows, that the Moral law, in all the 
length and breadth of its requirements, finds its entire 
fulfilment within the sfdiere of the Will. A ques- 
tion of great importance here presents itself: By what 
test shall we determine whether the Will is, or is 
not, in full harmony with the law 7 In the investi- 
gation of this' question, we may perhaps be thought 
to be intruding somewhat into the domain of Moral 
Philosophy. Reasons of great importance^ in the 
judgment of the writer, however demand its introduc- 
tion here. 

The Moral law is presented to us through two 
comprehensive }Mrecepts. Yet a monient's reflec- 
tion will convince us, that both these precepts have 
their basis in one common principle, and are, in 
reality, the enunciation of that one principle. , The 
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identical reason why we are bound to love God 
with all the heart, requires us to love our neighbors as 
ourselves* So the subject is presented by our 
Saviour hTmself. After speaking of the first and 
great commandment^ He adds, *'the second is like 
unto it,'' that is, it rests upon the same principle as 
the first 

Now the question is, What is this great principle, 
obedience to which implies a fuU discharge of all 
ol^igation actual and conceivable; the principle 
which comprehends all other principles of the Moral 
hiw, and of which each particular precept is only the 
enunciation of this one common pri&ciple in its end- 
lessly diversified applications? This principle ha^ 
been announced m forms somewhat di^Gferqnt, by dif- 
ferent philosophers. I will present two or three of 
these forms. The first that Lnotice ut this. 

It shallhe the seri&us intention ofaU moral agents to 
esteem ^d treat all persom, intere9t$f and objects ac* 
cording to their perceived intrinsie. emd reUuive un- 
portancef and out ^ respect for iAeir intrinsic worth, 
or in obedienee to the idea of dttty^or^ moral oMigaUonm 
Every one w9I readily apprehend, that the above is 
a correct enunciation of the principle under consider* 
ation. It expresses the fundamental reason why 
obedience to each and every moral principle is bind- 
ihfi upon us. The reason and oiily> reason why we 
are bound to love God with all tlte hearty is the in- 
trinsic and relative importance of tho object p^esentr 
cd tp the mind in the ooitemplation of the Infinite 
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and Perfect* The reason why we are bound to love 
our neighbor at ourselves^ is the faot^ that his rights 
and intereirts are apprehended, as of the same value 
and sacredness as our own. In the intuition under 
consideration, all obligation, actual and conceivable, 
is really met Grod will occupy his appropriate^place 
in the heart, and the creature his. No real right or 
interest will be dis-esteemed, and each will intention- 
ally command that attention and regard which its in- 
trinsic and relative importimce demands. Every 
moral agent is under obligation infinite ever to be 
under the supreme contn^ of such an intention, and 
no such agent can be under obligation to be or to do 
anytlnng more tfian this. 

The same prindple has been aniu>unced in a form 
somewhat difierent by Kant, to wit : *^ So act that 
thy maxim of Will (intention) might become law in 
a system of universal mord obligation" — ^that is, let 
your controlling intention be always such, that all In* 
teUigents may properly be required ever to be under 
the sHprepe control of the same intention^ 

By Coushv the same principle iB thus araBOunccd : 
** The moral principle being Universal, the sign, the 
external type by which a resolution may be recog* 
niaed as conformed to this principic, is the imposin- 
bility of not erociiiig the immediate motive (iatco* 
tion) of the jpnrttcular act or resolution, into a maxim 
of universal Icgisiatton*'-^hat is, wo dannot ^but 
affirm that every moral agent in cxistenee is bound 
lo act from Ao same motive or mleniioii* 
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It will readily be perceived, that eaeh of these 
forms last named, is really identical with that above 
announced and illustrated. It is only when we ase con- 
scious of the supreme control of the intention, to 
esteem and treat all persons and interests according 
to their intrinsic and relative importance, from re- 
spect to the idea of duty, that, in conformity with the 
principle as announced by Kant, our maxim of Will 
might become law in a system of universal legislation. 
When we are conscious of the control of such an in« 
tention, it is impossible for us not to affirm, according 
to the principle, as announced by Cousin, that all In* 
telligents are bound always to be under the control of 
the same intention. Two or three suggestions will 
close what I have to say on this point 

COMMOX MISTAKE. 

1. We notice the fundamental mistake of many 
philosophers and divines in treating of moral exer- 
cises, «or states of mind. Snch exercises are very 
commonly represented as consisting wholly p, excited 
states of the Sensibility. Thus Dr. Brown represents 
all moral exercises said states as consbting in emotions 
of a given (Character. One of the most distinguished 
Professors of Theology in this country laid down this 
proposition, as the basis of a course of lectures on 
Moral Philosophy, that "everything right or wrong 
in a moral ageAt, consists exclusively of right or 
wrong /ee^tn^''— feelings as distinguished from vo- 
litions as phenomena of Will. Now precisely the 
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reverse of the aboVe proposition is true, to wit: that 
nothing right or wrong, in a moral agent, consists 
in any states of the Sensibility irrespective *of the 
action of the Will. Who would dare to say, when 
he has particular emotions, desires, or involuntary 
feelings, that the Moral law has no further claim upon 
him, that all its demands are fully met in those 
feelings 7 Who would dare to affirm, when he has any 
particular emotions, that all moral agents in existence 
are bound to have those identical feelings? If the 
demands of the Moral law are fully met in any states 
of the Sensibility — which would be true, if everything 
right or wrong, in moral agents, consists of right or 
wrong feelings — then all moral agents, at all times, 
and under all circumstances, are bound to have these 
same feelings. For what the law demands, at one 
time, it demands at all times. All the foundations of 
moral obligation are swepi away by the theory under 
consideration. 

LOTS AS RSqUIEEO BT THS MOEAL LAW. 

2. We are now prepared to state distmctly the na- 
ture of that love which is the ** fulfilling of the law,** 
It does not, as all admit, consist in the mere external 
act. Nor does it consist, for reasons equally obvi- 
ous and universally admitted, in any mere convictions 
of the Intelligence. For reasons above assigned, it. 
does not consist in any states of the Sensibility. No 
man, when he is conscious of such feelings, can 
affirm that all Intelligents are bound, under all eir- 
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comstancest to have the same feoKngs that he now 
has* This would be true, if the love under consi* 
deration consists of such feelings. But when, from a 
regard to the idea of duty, the whole being is volun* 
tary consecrated to the promotiony in the highest de- 
gree of universal good, and when, in the pursuit of 
this end, there is a serious intention to esteem and 
treat all beings and interests according to their in* 
trinsic and relative importance, here is the love which 
is the fulfilling of the law. Here is the ii|tention by 
which all Intelligents, in reference to all interests and 
objects, are, at all times, bound to be controlled, and 
which must be imposed, as universal law, upon such 
latdligents in every system of righteous moral legis- 
lation. Here is the intention, in the exercise of which 
all obligati<m is fully met. Here, consequently, is that 
love which is the fulfilling of the law. In a subsequent 
Chapter, my design is to show that this is the view of 
the subject presented in the Scriptures of truth. I now 
present it merely as a necessary truth of the universal 
Intelligence. 

IBENTITT OF CHAKACTER AMONG AXJ» BEUfOS MOKALLT 

' VIRTUOUS. 

8. We now perceive clearly in what consists the 
real idratity of moral character, in all Intelligents of 
true moral rectitude. Their occupations, forms of 
external deportment, and their internal convictions 
and feehngs, may be endlessly diversified. Yet one 
ooanipresent, alI««ontrolling intenticm, an mtention 
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which is ever one and identical, directs all their moral 
movements. It is the intention, in the promotion of 
the highest good of universal being, to esteem and 
treat all persons and interests according to their in- 
trinsic and relative importance, from regard to moral 
obligation. Thus moral virtue, in all Intelligents 
possessed of it, is perfectly one and identical. In 
this sense only are all moral agents capable of per- 
fect identity of character. They cannot all have, at 
all times, or perhaps at any time, precisely the same 
thoughts and feelings. But they can all have, at all 
times, one and the same intention. The omnipresent 
influence and control of the intention above illustrated 
ccmstitutes a perfect identity of character in God and 
all beings morally pure in existence* For this reason 
the supreme control of this intention implies, in all 
moral agents alike, a perfect fulfilment of the law, a 
full discharge of all obligation of every kind. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ELEMENT OF THE WILL IN COMPLEX 

PHENOMENA. 

SXCTIOM I. 

Evert perception, every judgment, every thought, 
which appears within the entire sphere of the Intel- 
ligence, every sensation, every emotion, every de- 
sire, all the states of the Sensibility, present objects 
for the action of the Will in one direction or another. 
The sphere of the WilFs activity, therefore, is as 
extensive as the vast xmd almost boundless range of 
the Intelligence and Sensibility bgth. Now while 
all the phenomena of these two last named faculties 
are, in themselves, wholly destitute of moral charac- 
ter, the action of the Will, in the direction of such 
phenomena, constitutes complex states of mind, 
which have a positive moral character. In all in- 
stances, the moral and voluntary elements are one and 
identical. As the distinction under consideration 
has been overlooked by the great mass of philoso- 
phers and theologians, and as very great errors have 
thereby arisen, not only in philosophy, but in theology 
and morals both, I will dwell at more length upon 
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the subject than I otherwise should have done. My 
remarks will be confined to the action of the Will in 
the direction of the natural propensities and religious 
affections. 

ACTION OF THE WILL IN THE DIRECTION OF THE NATbaAI* 

m 

PROPENSITIES. — ^EMOTION, SENSATION, DESIRE, AND WISH 
DEFINED. 

• 

I. In respect to the action of the Will in the di- 
rection of the natural propensities, such as the ap- 
petites, the love of esteem, of power, &c., I would 
remark, that the complex states thence resulting, are 
commonly explained as simple feelings or states of 
the Sensibility. In presenting this subject in a pro- 
per light, the following explanations are deemed ne- 
cessary. When any physical power operates upon 
any of the organs of sense, or when any thought is 
present in the Intelligence, the state of the Sensibility 
immediately and necessarily resulting is called a 
sensation or emotion. When any feeling arises im- 
pelling the Will to seek or avoid the object of that 
sensation or emotion, this impulsive state of the 
Sensibility is called a desire. When the Will con- 
curs with the desire, a complex state of mind results, 
called a wish. Wish is distinguished from Desire in 
this, that in the former, the desire is cherished and' 
perpetuated by the concurrence of the Will with the 
desire. When the Desire impels the Will towards a 
prohibited object, the action of the Will, in concur- 
rence with the desire, constitutes a wish morally 
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wrong. To this lUte of mind the Saviour refinrg^ 
when be says, " Whosoever looketh on a woman 
to lust after her, hath committed adultry with her, 
already in his heart.'' The moment the WiU con- 
curs with the Desire, the act, morally speaking, is, in 
reality committed. When the Desire impels the Will 
in a required direction, and the Will, from a respect 
•to the idea of duty, concurs with the desire, a wish 
arises which is morally virtuous. This principle 
holds true in regard to the action of all the propensi- 
ties. The. excitement of the propensity, as a state of 
the Sensibility, constitutes desire — a feeling in itself 
destitute of all moral qualities. The action of the 
Will in concurrence with, or opposition to, this feel- 
ing, constitutes a complex state of mind morally 
right or wrong, 

AXreXR, PRIDK, AMBITION, &€• 

AjkgeTf for example, as prohibited by the mcMral 
law, is not a mere feeling of displeasure awakened 
by some injury, real or supposed, perpetrated by 
another. This state, on the other hand, consists in 
the surrendering of the Will to the control of that 
feeling, and thus acting from malign impulse^ Pride 
also is not the mere desire of esteem. It consists in 
voluntary subjection to that propensity, seeking es- 
teem and admiration as the great end of existence. 
Ambition, too, is not mere desire of power, but the 
voluntary surrendering of our being to the control of 
that propOTslty. The same, I repeat, holds true in re- 
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«pect to all the propensities. No mere excitemeiU of 
the Sensibility, irrespective of the action of the Will, 
has any moral character. Jn the action of the Will, 
in respedt to such states — action which most arise in 
some direction under such circumstances — ^moral guilt, 
or praiseworthiness, arises. 

I might here adduce other cases in illustration of the 
same principle ; as, for example, the fact that intem- 
perance in food and drink does not consist, as a moral 
act or state, in the mere strength of the appetite — that 
is, in the degree in which it is excited in the presence 
of its appropriate objects* Nor does it consist in mere 
excess in the quantity partaken of — excess considered 
as an external act. It consists, on the other hand, in 
the surrendering of the voluntary power to the control 
of the appetite. The excess referred to is the consC" 
quent and index of such voluntary subjection. The 
above examples, however, are abundantly sufficient to 
illustrate the principle. 

RSLieiOUS AFFECTIONS. 

2. We will now contemplate the element of the 
Will in diose complex phenomena denominated reli- 
gious affections* The position which I here assume 
is this, that whatever in such affections is morally 
sight and praiseworthy, that which is directly refer- 
red to» where such affections are required of us, is 
the voluntary element to be found in them. The 
voluntary element is directly required. Other ele- 
ments are required only on the ground that their ex- 
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istence is conditioned upon and necessarily results 
from, that of the voluntary element. This must be 
admitted, or we must deny the position established in 
the last Chapter, to wit : that all the requirements of 
the Moral law are fully met in the right action of the 
Will. 

SCRIPTURE TESTIMONY. 

My object now is to show, that this is the light in 
which the subject is really presented in the Scrip- 
tures. I will cite as examples, the three cardinal 
virtues of Christianity, Repentance, Love, and Faith. 
The question is, Are these virtues or affections, pre- 
sented in the Bible as mere convictions of the Intelli- 
gence, or states of the Sensibility? Are they not, 
on the other hand, presented as voluntary states of 
mind, or as acts of Will ? Are not the commands 
requiring them fully met in such acts ? 

REPENTANCE. 

In regard to Repentance, I would remark, that the 
term is scarcely used at all in the Old Testament 
Other terms and phrases are there employed to ex- 
press the same thing; as for example, **Tum ye;'' 
** Let the wicked forsake his way ;" " Let him turn 
unto the Lord ;*' " He that confesseth and forsaketh 
his sins shall find mercy," &c. In all such passages 
repentance is most clearly presented as consisting 
exclusively of voluntary acts or intentions. The com- 
mands requiring it are, therefore, fully met in such 
acts. In the New Testament this virtue is distin- 
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gujshed from Godly Sorrow, the state of the Sensi- 
bility 'which accompanies its exercise. As distin 
guished from the action of the Sensibility, what can 
it be, but a voluntary state, as presented in the Old 
Testament ? When the mind places itself in volun- 
tary harmony with those convictions and feelings 
which attend a consciousness of sin as committed 
against Gpd and man, this is the repentance recog- 
nized and required as such in the Bible. It does not 
consist in the mere conviction of sin ; for then the 
worst of men, and even devils; would be truly re 
pentant. Nor does it consist in the states of the 
Sensibilitv which attend such convictions ; else 
Repentance would be Godly Sorrow, from which 
the Bible, as stated above, definitely distinguishes it 
It must consist in a voluntary act, in which, in 
accordance with those convictions and feelings, the 
mind turns from sin to holiness, from selfishness to 
benevolence, from the paths of disobedience to the 
service of God. 

A single passage will distinctly set before us the 
nature of Love as required in the Bible — ^that love 
which comprehends all other virtues, and the exer- 
cise of which is the " fulfilling of the law." " Hereby,'* 
says the sacred writer, " we perceive the love of God." 
The phrase " of GocP' is not found in the original. The 
passage, as it there stands, reads thus : ^ By this we 
know love ;" that is, we linow the nature of the love 
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which tde Scriptures reqoire* when they affirm, that 
** loTe is the folfiUh^ of the kw.** What is that in 
which, according to the express teaching of inspiration, 
we learn the nature o( this love ? '* Because he laid 
down his life for us : and we ought to lay down our 
Utcs for the brethrwL*' In the act of " laying down 
his life for os/' we are here told, that the loTe required 
of us is embodied and revealed. What is the nature 
of this love ? I answer, 

1. It is not a conviction of the Intelligence, nor any 
excited state o^f the Sensibility. No such thing is here 
referred to. 

2. It does and must consist exclusively m a volun- 
tary act, or intention. *'He laid down his life for 
'US.*' What is this \^xl a voluntary act ? Yet this is 
love, the " love which is the fulfilling of the law." 

3. As an act of Will, love must consist exclusively 
in a volcHVtary devotion of our entire powers to one 
€fAd, the highest good of universal being, from a re^^ard 
to the idea of duty. ''He laid down his life for nsJ* 
" We ought to lay down our lives for the brethren." 
In each particular here presented, a universal princi- 
ple is expressed and revealed. Christ 'Maid down his 
life for !»,'' becsuise he vras in a state of voluntary 
consecration to the good of universal being. The par- 
ticular act was put forth, as a meims to llus end. In 
a voluntary consecration to the same end, and as a 
means to this end, it is declared, liiat " we oi:^ght to lay 
down our fives for the brethren.'' When, therefore, 
the Scriptures require love of ns, they do not demand 
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the existence of particular convictions of the Intelli- 
gence, nor certain startes of- the Sensibility. They 
require the voluntary consecration of our entire being 
and interests to the great end of universal good. li 
this act of consecration, and in the employment of all 
our powers and bterests, under the control of this one 
intention, we fulfil the Law. We fully discharge all 
obligations, actual and conceivable, that are devolved 
upon us. The exercise of love, like that of repent- 
ance, is attended with particular convictions and 
feelings. These feelings are indirectly required in the 
precepts demanding love, and required, because when 
the latter does exist, the former will of course exist. 

OF FAITH* 

But little need be said in explanation of the nature 
of Faith. It is everywhere presented in the Bible, as 
synonymous with trustf reposing confidence, commit- 
ting our interests to Grod as to a ^ faithful Creator." 
Now, Trust is undeniably a voluntary state of mind. 
**l know,** says Paul, **in whom I have believed," 
that is, exercised faith, ^ that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed to him against that day." 
Here the act of committing to the care of another, 
which can be nothing else than an act of Will, is pre- 
sented as sjmoDymous with Faith. Faith, then, 
does not consist in conviction, nor in any excited 
feelings* It is a voluntary act, entrusting our inter- 
ests to God as to a faithful Creator. The principle 
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above estaUished must apply to all reUgioiui afibctioBa 
<A every kind 

•XC. II. aSNERAL TOPICS SUGOESTED BT THE TRUTH ILLU8- 
TKATED IN THE PRECEDINO SECTION. 

Few truths are of greater practical moment than 
that illustrated in the preceding section. My object, 
now, is to apply it to the elucidation of certain im- 
portant questions which require elucidation. 

CONVICTIONS, FEELINGS AND EXTERNAL ACTIONS — WHY 
RE<^UIRED, OR PROHIBITED. 

1. We see why it is, that while no mere external 
action, no state of the Intelligence or Sensibility, has 
any moral character in itself, irrespective of the ac- 
tion of the Will, still such acts and states are spe- 
cifically and formally required or prohibited in the 
Bible. In such precepts the effect is put for the 
CCM99. These acts and states are requn^d, or pro- 
hibited, as the natural and necessary results of right 
or wrong intentions. The thing really referred to, in 
such commands and prohibitions, is not the acts or 
■tales specified, but the caust of sUch acts and states, 
to wit : the right or wrong actbn (rf the Will Sup- 
pose, that a certain loathsome disease of the body 
would necessarily resuh from certain intentions or 
acts of Will. Now God might prolufait the intwtkm 
Wfaiok causes that disease, in eidier of two ways. He 
m i gkt apeoify the intention and directiy prohibit tfaat ; 
or he mi^ prohifail the same thing, in such a form 
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ad this: Thou shall not hare this disease. Erery 
one will perceive that, in both prohibitions, the same 
thing, precisely, would be referred to and intended, to 
wit, the intention which sustains t# the evil designed 
to be prevented, the relation of a cause. The same 
principle, precisely, holds true in respect to all ex- 
ternal actions and states of the Intelligence and Sens^ 
bility, which are specifically required or prohibited* 

OVR RXSPONSIBIUTT IN RESPECT TO SUCH PHENOMENA. 

S. We also distinctly perceive the ground of our 
responsibility for the existence of external actions, 
and internal convictions and feelings. Whatever ef- 
fects, external, or internal necessarily result, and are 
or may be known to result, from the right or wrong 
action of the Will, we may properly be held respon- 
sible for. Now, all external actions and internal 
convictions and feelings which are required of or 
prohibited to us, sustain precisely this relation to the 
right or wrong action ^of the Will. The intention 
being given, the effect follows as a consequence. 
For this reason we are held responsible for the effect. 

FEELINGS HOW CONTROLLED BT THE WILL. 

3. We now notice the power of coiUral which tho 
Will has over the feelings. 

(1.) In one respect -its control is unlimited, h 
may yield itself to the control of the feelingly or 
wholly withb^ its concurrence. 
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(2.) In respect to all feelings, especially those 
which impel to violent or unlawful action, the Will 
may exert a direct influence which will either greatly 
modify, or totally Suppress the feeling. For exam- 
ple, when there is an inflexible purpose of Will not 
to yield to angry feelings, if they should arise, and to 
suppress them, as soon as they appear, feelings of a 
violent character will not result to any great extent, 
whatever provocations the mind may be subject to. 
The same holds true of almost all feelings of every 
idnd. Whenever they appear, if they are directly 
and strongly willed down, they will either be greatly 
modified, or totally disappear. 

(3.) Over the action and states of the Sensibility 
the Will may exert an indirect influence which is 
all-powerful If, for example, the Will i^ in full har- 
mony with the infinite, the eternal, the just, the right, 
the true and the good, the Intelligence will, of course, 
be occupied with " whatsoever things are true, honest, 
just, pure, lovely and of good report,*' and the Sensi- 
bility, continually acted upon by such objects, will 
mirror forth, in pure emotions and desires, the pure 
thoughts of the Intelligence, and the hallowed pur- 
poses of the Will, The Sensibility will be wholly 
isolated from all feelings gross and sensual. On 
the other hand, let the Will be yielded to the con- 
trol of impure and sensual impulse, and how 
gross and impure the thoughts and feelings will 
become. In yielding or refusing to yield, to the 
supreme control of the law of Goodness, the WiH 
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really, though indirectly, determines tbe action of the 
Intelligence and Sensibility both. 

(4.) To present the whole subject in a proper 
light, a fixed law of the affecli^ms demands special 
attention. A husband, for example, has pledged to 
his wife, not only kind intentions, but the exclusive 
control of those peculiar affections which constitute 
the basis of the marriage union. Let him cherish a 
proper regard for the sacredness of that pledge, and 
the wife will so completely and exclusively fill and 
command her appropriate sphere in the afiection% 
that, under no circumstances whatever, will there 
be a tendency towards any other individual. The 
same holds true of every department of the afiections, 
Bot only in respect to those which connect us with 
the creature, but also with the Creator. The afiec- 
tionsjthe Will may control by a fixed and changeless 
law. 

Such being the relation of the Will to the Sensi- 
bility, while it is true that there is nothing right or 
wrong in any feelings, irrespective of the action of 
the Will, still the presence of feelings impure and 
sensual, may be a certain indication of the wrong 
action of the voluntary power. In such a light their 
presence should always be regarded. 

RELATION OF FAITH TO OTHER EXERCISES MORAIXT RIGHT. 

4. In the preceding Section it has been fiiUy shown, 
that love, repentance, faith and all other religious 
exercises, are, in their fundamental and characteristic 
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dementt, pbeoomena of the Will. We wiU now^ 
for a few moments, contemplate the relations of 
these different exercises to one another, especially 
the relation of Faith to other exerdses of a kindred 
character. While it is true, as has been demonstated 
in a preceding Chapter, that the Will cannot at the 
same time put forth intentions of a contradictory cha- 
racter, such as sin and holiness, it is equally true, thaf it 
may simultaneously put forth acts of a homogeneous 
character. In view of our obligaticms to yield im 
plicit obedience to God, we may purpose such 
obedience. In view of the fact, that, in the Gospel, 
grace is proffered to perfect us in our (Aedience, at 
the same time that we purpose obedience with all the 
heart, we may exercise implicit trust, or faith for 
** grace whereby we may serve God acceptably with 
reverence and godly fear.** Now, such is our con- 
dition as sinners, that without a revelation of this 
grace, we should never purpose obedience in the first 
instance. ^Without the continued influence of that 
grace, this purpose would not subsequently be per- 
fected and perpetuated. The purpose is first formed m 
reliance upon Divine grace ; and but for this grace 
and consequent reliance, would never have been 
formed. In consequence of the influence of this grace 
relied upon, and received by faith, this same purpose 
is afterlvarrfs perfected and perpetuated. Thus, we 
see, that the purpose of obedience is really conditioned 
for its existence and perpetuity upon the act of re- 
liance upon Divine grace. The same holds true of 
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the reiation of Faith to all acts or intentions morally 
right or holy. One act of Will, in itself perfectly 
pure, is really conditioned upon another in itself 
equally pure. This is the doctrine of Moral Purifi- 
cation, or Sanctification by faith, a doctrine which is 
no less true, as a fact in philosophy, than as a re- 
vealed truth of inspiration. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

INFLUENCE OF THE WILL IN INTELLECTUAL 

JUDGMENTS. 

MEW OFTEN VOLUNTARY IN THEIR OPINIONS. 

It is an old maxim, that the Will governs the un- 
derstanding. It becomes a very important inquiry 
with us, To what extent, and in what sense, is this 
maxim true ? It Is undeniable, that, in many impor- 
tant respects, mankind are voluntary in their opinions 
and judgments, and therefore, responsible for them. 
We often hear the declaration. " You ought, or ought 
not, to entertain such and such opinions, to form 
such and such judgments." You are bound to 
admit, or have no right to admit, such and such 
things as true." Men often speak, also, of pre-judging 
particular cases, and thus incurring guilt. A question 
may very properly be asked here, what are these 
opinions, judgments, admissions, pre-judgments, &c. ? 
Are they real affirmations of the Intelligence, or are 
they exclusively phenomena of the Will ? 

ERROR NOT FROM THE INTELLIGENCE, BUT THE WILXr. 

The proposition which I lay down is this, that the 
Intelligence, in its appropriate exercise, can seldom if 
ever, make wrong affirmations; that wrong opinions^ 



I 
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admhstonSf p^e-judgments, 4^., are in mosU if not all 
instances, nothing else than phenomena, or assump' 
tions of Will. If the Intelligence can make wrong 
affirmations, it is important to determine in what 
department of its action such affirmations may be found. 

PRIBIAIIT FACVLTIB8 CAJTKOT ERR. 

Let US first contemplate !he action of the primary 
intellectual faculties — Sense, or the faculty of external 
perception ; Consciousness, the faculty of internal ob- 
servation : and Reason, the faculty which gives us 
necessary and universal truths. The two former 
faculties give us phenomena external and internal. 
The latter gives us the logical antecedents of phe- 
nonnena, thus perceived and affirmed, — to wit : the 
ideas of substance, cause, space, time, &c In the 
action of these faculties, surely, real error is impossible. 

80 OF THE SECONDARY FACULTIES. 

Let us now contemplate the action of the secon* 
dary faculties, the understanding and Judgment. 
The former unites the elements giv^n by the three 
primary faculties into notions of particular objects. 
The latter classifies these notions according to quali- 
ties perceived. Here, also, we find no place for 
wrong affirmations. The understanding can only 
combine the elements actually given by the primary 
faculties. The Judgment can classify only according 
to qualities actually perceived. Thus I might go over 
the entire range of the Intelligence, and show, that 
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aeldom, if ever, in its appropriate action^ it can jnake 
wrong affirmations. 

ERROR, WH£RJC FOUND— ASSUMPTIONS. 

Where then is the place for error, for wrong 
opinions, and pre-judgments? Let us suppose, that 
a number of individuals are observing some object 
at a distance from them. No qualities are given but 
thooe common to a variety of objects, such as a man, 
horse, ox, &c. The perceptive faculty has deceived 
no one in this case. It has given nothing but real 
qualities. The Understanding can only form a notion 
of it» as an object possessing these particular qualities. 
The Judgment can only affirm^ that the qualities per- 
ceived are common to different classes of objects, and 
consequently, that no affirmations can be made as to 
what class the object perceived does belcmg. The 
Intelligence, therefore, makes no false affirmations. 
Still the inquiry goes round. " What is it ?" One 
answers, ** It is a man." That is my opinion. Another : 
"It is a horse." That is my judgment. Another still 
says, " I differ from you all. It is an ox." That is my 
notion. Now, what are these opinions, judgments, 
and notions ? Are they real affirmaticms of the In- 
telligence ? By no means. The Intelligence cannot 
affirm at all, under such circumstances. They are 
nothing in reality, but mere assumptions of the Will. 
A vast majority of the so-called opinions, beliefs, judg- 
ments, and notions among men, and all where error is 
found, are nothing but assumptions of the Wili. 
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Assumptions are sometimes based upon real affir- 
mations of the Intelligence, and sometimes not 
Suppose the individuals above referred to approach 
the object, till qualities are given which are peculiar 
to the horse. The Judgment at once classifies the 
object accordingly. As soon as this takes place^ 
they all exclaim, **well, it is a horse." Here are 
assumptions again, but assumptions based upon real 
affirmations of the Intelligence. In the former in- 
stance we had assumptions based upon no such affir- 
mations. 

False assumptions do not always imply moral guilt. 
Much of the necessary business of life has no other 
basis than prudent or imprudent guessing. When 
the farmer, for example, casts any particular seed into 
the ground, it is only by balance of probabilities that 
he often determines, as far as he does or can deter* 
mine, what is best ; and not unfrequently is he neces- 
sitated to assume and act, when all probabilities are 
so perfectly balanced, that he can find no reasons at 
all for taking one course in distinction from another. 
Yet no moral guilt is incurred when one is necessita- 
ted to act in some direction, and when all available 
light has been sought and employed to determine the 
direction which is best. 

As false assumptions, however, often involve very 
great moral guilt, it may be important to develope 
some of the distinguishing characteristics of assump* 
tions of this class. 
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1. All assumptions in voire moral guilt, which are 
in opposition to the real and positive affirmations of 
the Intelligence. As the Will may assume in the 
absence of such affirmations, and in the direction of 
them, so it may in opposition to them. When you 
have carried a man's Intellect in favor of a given pro- 
position, it is by no means certain that you have 
gained his assent to its truth. He may still assume, 
that all the evidence presented is inadequate, and con- 
sequently refuse, to admit its truth. When the Will 
thus divorces itself from the Intelligence, guilt of no 
ordinary character is incurred. Men often express 
their convictions of the guilt thus incurred, by saying 
to individuals, '* You are bound to admit that fact or 
proposition as true. You are already convinced. 
What excuse have you for not yielding to thai con- 
viction?" Yet individuals will often do fatal violence 
to their intellectual and moral nature, by holding on 
to assumptions, in reality -known to be false. 

2. Assumptions involve moral guilt which are 
formed without availing ourselves of all the light 
within our reach as the basis of our assumptions. 
For us to assume any proposition, or statement, to 
be true or false, in the absence of affirmations of 
the Intelligence, as the basis of such assumptions, 
when adequate light isavailable, involves thesamecri- 
minality, as assumptions in opposition to the In- 
telligence. Hence we often have the expression 
in common life. ** You had no right to form a judg- 
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men! under sach circumstances. You were bound, 
before doing it, to avail yourself of all the light within 
your reach." 

3. Positive assumptions, without intellectual affir- 
mations as their basis, equally positive, involve moral 
guilt of no ordinary character. As remarked above, 
Tve are often placed in circumstances in which we are 
necessitated to act in some direction, and to select 
some particular course without any perceived reasons 
in favor of that one course in distinction from another. 
Now while action is proper in such a condition, it is 
not proper to make a positive assumption that the 
course selected is the best Suppose, that all the facts 
before my mind bearing upon the character of a 
neighbor, are equally consistent with the possession, 
on his part, of a character either good or bad. I do 
violence to my intellectual and moral nature, if, under 
such circumstances, I make the assumption that his 
character is either the one or the other, and especially, 
that it is the latter instead of the former. How often 
do flagrant transgressions of moral rectitude occur in 
such instances ! 

PUB-JUDGMENTS. 

A few remarks are deemed requisite on this topic. 
A pre-judgment is an assumption, that a proposition 
or statement is true or false, before the facts, bearing 
upon the case, have been heard. Such assumptions 
are generally classed under the term prejudice. Thus 
it is said of individuals, that they are prejudiced in 
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faror or against certaiD persons, sentiment?, or cjiuses. 
The real meaning of such statements is, that indivi- 
duals have made assumptions in one direction or an- 
other, prior to a hearing of the facts of the case, and 
irrespective of such facts, 

INTELLECT NOT DECEIVED IN PRE-JUDeMENTS. 

It is commonly said* that such prejudices, or pre- 
judgments, blind the mind to facts of one class, and 
render it quick to discern those of the other, and thus 
lead to a real mis-direction of the Intelligence. This 
I think is not a correct statement of the case. Pre- 
judgments may, and often do, prevent all proper 
investigation of a subject. In this case, the In- 
telligence is not deceived at all. In the absence 
of real data, it can make no positive affirmations what- 
ever. 

So far also as pre-judgments direct attention from 
facts bearing upon one side of a question, and to those 
bearing upon the other, the Intelligence is not thereby 
deceived. All that it can affirm is the true bearing of 
the facts actually presented. In respect to those not 
presented, and consequently in respect to the real 
merits of the whole case, it makes no affirmations. 
If an individual forms an opinion from a partial hear- 
ing, that opinion is a mere assumption of Will and 
nothing else. 

THE MIIID HOW INFLUENCED BT PEE-JUDttMBNTS. 

Biit the manner in which pre-judgments chiefly 
aflfect the mind in the hearing of a cause, still remainj 
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to be stated Jn soch pre-judgments^ or assump- 
tions, an assumption of this kind is almost invariably 
included, to wit: that all facts of whatever character 
bearing upon one side of the question, are wholly 
indecisive, while all others bearing upon the other 
side are equally decisive. In pre-judging, individuals 
do not merely pre-judge the real nierits of the case, 
but the character of all the facts bearing upon it. 
They enter upon the investigation of a given subject, 
with an inflexible determination to treat all the fact^ 
and arguments they shall meet with, according to 
previous assumptions. Let the clearest light be 
poured upon one side of the question, and the reply 
is, " After all, I am not convinced," while the most 
trivial circumstances conceivable bearing upon the 
other side, will be seized upon as perfectly decisive. 
In all this, we do not meet with the operations of a 
deceived Intelligence, but of a " deceived heart," that 
is, of a depraved Will, stubbornly bent upon verifying 
its own unauthorized, pre-formed assumptions. Such 
assumptions can withstand any degree of evidence 
whatever. The Intelligence did not give them exist- 
ence, and it cannot annihilate them. They arc ex- 
clusively creatures of Will, and by an act of Will, 
they must be dissolved, or they will remain proof 
against all the Evidence which the tide of time cwi 
roll against them. 
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INFLUBNCEB WHICH INDUCE FALSE ASSUMPTIOIIS. 

The Influences which induce false and unauthor- 
ized assumptions, are found in the strong action of 
the Sensibility, in the direction of the appetites, na- 
tural affections, and the different propensities, as the 
love of gain, ambition, party spirit, pridfe of charac- 
ter, of opinion, &c. When the Will has long been 
habituated to act in the direction of a particular pro- 
pensity, how difficult it is to induce the admission, 
or assumption, that action in that direction is wrong! 
The difficulty, in such cases, does not, in most instan- 
ces, lie in convincing the Intelligence, but in inducing 
the Will to admit as true what the Intelligence 
really aflirms, 

CASES IN WHICH WE ARE APPARENTLY, THOUGH NOT 
REALLY, MISLED BY THE INTELLIGENCE. 

As there are cases of this kind, it is important to 
mark some of their characteristics. Among these I cite 
the following : 

1. The qualities of a particular object, actually 
perceived, as in the case above cited, may be common 
to a variety of classes which we know, and also to 
others which we do not know. On the perception 
of such qualities, the Intelligence will suggest those 
classess only which we know, while the particular 
object perceived may belong to a class unknown. If, 
in such circumstances, a positive assumption, as to 
what class it does belong, is made a wrong assump- 
tion must of necessity be made. The Intelligence 
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in this case is not deceived. It places the Will, 
however, in such a relation to the object, that if a 
positive assumption is made, it must necessarily be 
a wrong one. In this manner, multitudes of wrong 
assumptions arise. 

2. When facts are before the mine, an explanation 
of them is often desired. In such circumstances 
the Intelligence may suggest, in explanation, a num« 
ber of hypotheses, which hypotheses may be all alike 
false. If a positive assumption is made in such a 
case, it must of necessity be a false one ; because it 
must be in the direction of some one hypothesis be- 
fore the mind at the time. Here, also, the Intelli- 
gence necessitates a wrong assumption, if any is 
made. Yet iris not itself deceived; because it gives 
no positive affirmations as the basis of positive as- 
sumptions. In such circumstances, error very fre- 
quently arises. 

3. Experience often occasions wrong assumptions, 
i^hich are attributed incorrectly to real affirmations 
of the Intelligence. A friend, for example, saw an 
object which presented the external appearance of 
the apple. He had never before seen those qualities, 
except in connection with that class of objects. He 
assumed, at once, that it was a real apple ; but sub- 
sequently found that it was an artificial, and not a real 
one. Was the Intelligence deceived in this instance 7 
By no means. That faculty had never affirmed, that 
those qualities which the apple presents to the eye, 
never exist in connection wiln any other object, and 
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coHseqn^ntlyy that the apple mast have been present ii 
the mstance given. Experience, and not a positivi 
affirmation of the Intelligence, led to the vrrong aj 
sumption in this instance. The same principle faoldi 
true, in respect to a vast number of instances tha: 
might be named. 

4. Finally, the Intelligence may not only male 
positive affirmations in the presence of ^'qualities per- 
ceived, but it may affirm hypotheticallp, that k 
when a given proposition is assumed as true, the In- 
telligence may and will present the logical antece- 
dents and consequents of that assumption. If the as- 
sumption is false, such will be the character of the 
antecedents and consequents following from it. An 
individual, in tracing out these antecedents and con- 
sequents, however, may mistake the hypothetical, for 
the real affirmations of the Intelligence. One wrong 
assumption in theology or philosophy, for example, 
may give an entire system, all of the leading princi- 
ples of which are likewise false. In tracing out, and 
perfecting that system, how natural the assumption, 
that one is following the real and not the hypotheticaly 
affirmations of the Intelligence ! From this (Mae 
source an infinity of error exists among men. 

In an enlarged treatise on mental science, the sub- 
ject of the present chapter should receive as mgch 
more extensive elucidation than could be given to it 
in this connection. Few subjects would throw a 
iftore clear light over the domains of truth and error 
than this, if fully and distinctly elucidated. 
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In conclusion I would simply remark, that one of 
the highest attainments ip virtue which we can con- 
ceive an intelligent being to make, consists in a con- 
tinued and vigorous employment of the Intelligence 
in search of the right, the just, the true, and the good, 
in all departments of human investigation ; and' in a 
rigid discijHine of the Will, to receive and treat, as 
true, and sacred, whatever the Intelligence may pre- 
sent, as possessed of such characteristics, to the full 
subjection of all impulses in the direction of un- 
authorized assumptions. 



CHAPTER XV. 

LIBERTY AND SERVITUDE. 

LIBERTY OF WILL AS OPPOSED TO MORAL SERYITUDX. 

There are, among others, two senses of the tern 
Liberty which ought to be carefully distinguish^ 
from each other. In the first sense, it stands opposr: 
to Necessity ; in the second to what is called Morai 
Servitude. It is in the last sense that I propose to 
consider the subject in the present Chapter. What, 
then, is Liberty as opposed to Moral Servitude! 
It is that state in which the action of Will is in 
harmony with the Moral Law, with the idea of the rights 
the just, the true, and the good, while all the propensi- 
ties are held in perfect subordination — a state in which 
the mind may purpose obedience to the law of right 
with the rational hope of carrying that determination 
into accomplishment. This state all mankind agree 
in calling a' state of moral freedom. The individual 
who has attained to it, is not in servitude to any pro- 
pensity whatever. He ** rules his own spirit" He 
is master of himself. He purposes the good, and 
performs it. He resolves against the evil, and avoids 
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it. " Greater,*^ says the maxim of ancient wisdom, 
** is such a man than he that taketh a city.** 

Moral Servitude, on the other hand, is a state in 
which the Will is so ensnared by the Sensibility^ so 
habituated to subjection to the propensities, that it has 
so lost the prerogative of self-control, that it cannot rc- 
solve upon action in the direction of the law of rights 
with any rational expectation of keeping that resolution. 
The individual in this condition '' knows the good, and 
approves of it, yet follows the bad," " The good that 
he would (purposes to do), he does not, but the evil 
that he would not (purposes not to do), that he 
does." All men agree in denominating this a state 
of Moral Servitude. Whenever an individual is 
manifestly governed by appetite, or any other pro- 
pensity, by common consent, he is said to be a slave 
in respect to his propensities. 

The reason why the former state is denominated 
Liberty, and the latter Servitude, is obvious. Liberty, 
as opposed to Servitude, is universally regarded as a 
good in itself. As such, it is desired and chosen. 
Servitude, on the other hand, may be submitted to, 
as the least of two evils. Yet it can never be desired 
and chosen as a good in itself. Every man who is in 
a state of servitude, is there, in an important sense, 
against his Will. The state in which he is, is re- 
garded as in itself the greatest of evils, excepting 
those which would arise from a vain attempt at a 
vindication of personal freedom. * 

The same principle holds true in respect to moral 
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Liberty and Servitude. When any individual conten 
plates the idea of the voluntary power rising to & 
dominion over impulse of every kind, and actings 
sublime harmony with the pure and perfect law c 
rectitude, as revealed in the Intelligence, every oi^ 
regards this as a state, of all others, the ntK>st to b 
desired and chosen as a good in itself. To enter upa 
this state, and to continue in it, is therefore regardei 
as a realization of the idea of Liberty in the higher 
and best sense of the term. Subjection to impulse, 
in opposition to the pure dictates of the Intelligence^ 
to the loss of the high prerogative of "^ ruling our am 
spirits," on the other hand, is regarded by all men is 
in itself the state most abject, and least to be desireil 
conceivable. The individual that is there, cannfll 
but despise his own image. He, of necessity, loathei 
and abhors himself. Yet he submits to self-degrada' 
Hon rather than endure the pain and effort of sel( 
emaiKsipation. No term but Servitude, together with 
others of a kindred import, expresses the true conception 
of this state. No man is in a state of Moral Servitude 
fronv choice, that is, from choice of the state as a good in 
itself. The Hat^ he regards as an evil in itsel£ Yet, 
in the exercise of free choice, be is there, because bt 
submits to aelf-degradation rather than vindicate tm 
rigkt*'to freedom. 
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REMARKS. 

MISTAKE OF eSRHAN METAPHT8I0IAN8. ^ 

1. We notice a prominent and important mistake 
common to metaphysicians, especially of the Ger- 
man school, in their Treatises on the Will. Liberty 
of Will with them is Liberty as distinguished from 
Moral Servitude, and not as distinguished from Ne- 
cessity. Hence, in all their works, very little light is 
thrown upon the great idea of Liberty which lies at 
the foundation of moral obligation, to wit : Liberty as 
distinguished from Necessity. "A free Will," says 
Kant, " and a Will subjected to the Moral Law, are 
one and identical." A more capital error in philoso 
phy is not often met with than this. ^ 

MORAL SEYITUDE OF THE RACE. 

2. In a state of Moral Servitude above described, 
the Bible affirms all men to be, until they are eman- 
cipated by the influence of the Remedial System 
therein revealed — a truth affirmed by what every 
man experiences in himself, and by the entire mass of 
facts which the history of the race presents. Where 
is the individual that, unaided by an influence out of 
himself, has ever attained to a dominion over his own 
spirit ? Where is the individual that, without such 
an influence, can resolve upon acting in harmony with 
the law of pure benevolence, with any rational hope 
of success ? To meet this great want of human na- 
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ture ; to provide an influence adequate to its redemp- 
tion, from what the Scriptures with great propriety, 
call the ''bondage of corruption," is a fundamental 
design of the Remedial System, 



CHAPTER XV. 

LIBERTY AND DEPENDENCE. 

CDMMOM IMPRESSION. 

A VERY common impression exists^-^an impression 
universal among those who hold the doctrine of Ne* 
cessity, — that the doctrine of Liberty, as maintained 
in this Treatise, renders man, really, in most import- 
ant respects, independent of his Creator, and there- . 
fore, tends to induce in the mind, that spirit of 
haughty independence which is totally opposite and 
antagonistic to that spirit of humility and dependence 
which lies at the basis of all true piety and virtue. 
If this is the r^al tendency of this doctrine, it cer- 
tainly constitutes an important objection against iU 
If, on the other hand, we find in the nature of this 
doctrine, essential elements totally destructive of the 
spirit of pride and self-confidence, and tending most 
strongly to induce the opposite spirit, — a spirit of 
humility and dep^idence upon the grace proffered in 
the Remedial System ; if we find, also, that the doc- 
trine of Necessity, in many fundamental particulars, 
lacks these benign tendencies, we have, in such a 
case, the strongest evidence in favor of the former 
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doctrine, and agsdnst the latter. The object of the 
present Chapter, therefore is to elucidate the tendency 
of the doctrine of Liberty to destroy the spirit of pride, 
haughtiness, and self dependence, and to induce the 
spirit of humility and dependence upon Divine Grace^ 

SPIRIT OF DEPENDENCE DEFINED. 

Before proceeding directly to argue this question, 
we need to settte definitely the leaning of the phrase 
spirit of dependence. The contAetien of our depen- 
dence is one thing. The spirit of dependence is 
quite another. What is this spirit ? Tn its exercise, 
the mind rests in voluntary dependence upon the grace 
of Ood. The heart is fully set upon doing the right, 
and avoiding the wrong, while the mind is in the 
voluntary exercise of trust in God for ** grace whereby 
we may serve him acceptably.** iPhe spirit of de- 
pendence, then, implies obedience actually com- 
menced. The question is, does the belief of the 
doctrine of Liberty tend intrinsically to induce the 
exercise of this spirit? tn this respect, has it 
altogether a superiority over the Doctrine of Ne- 
cessity? 

DpPTRIKE oar mCESSITT T^^ NOT TO UlllD^II THV SHRIT 

OF IM^PE^IDENCE* 

. 1. fat acoompliBiiing my object, I wUI first consider 
th» tendency, in 4hss one respect, ^f the doctrine of 
NeoeintjF* An individual, we wiO suppose, finds 
himtetf under iafluencei^ wUek induce him to m, and 
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-which consequently, if this doctrine is true, render it 
ioi possible for him, without the interposition of Divine 
po'wer, not to sin. A consideration of his condition 
tends to convince him, that is, to induce the intel- 
lectual conviction, of his entire dependence upon 
Divine grace. But the intellectual conviction of our 
dependence, as above shown, is one thing. The spirit 
of dependence, which, as there stated, consists in 
actually tf^usting the Most High for grace to do what 
he requires, and implies actual obedience already 
commenced, is quite another thing. Now the doc« 
trine of Necessity has a tendency to {»*oduce this 
conviction^ but none to induce the spirit of depend- 
ence : inasmuch as with this conviction, it produces 
another equally strong, to wit, that the creature, with* 
out a Divine interposition, will not, and cannot, ex- 
ercise the spirit of dependence. In thus producing 
the conviction, that, under present influences, the sub- 
ject does not, and cannot exercise that spirit, this 
doctrine tends exclusively to the annihilatioa of that 
Spirit 

When an individual is in a state of actual obe-* 
dience, the tendency of this doctrine upon him is no 
better; since it produces the conviction^ that while 
a Divine influence, independently of ourselves, pro- 
duces in us a spirit of dependence, we shall and must 
exercise it; and that while it does not produce that 
spirit, we do not and cannot ^exercise it Where is 
the tendency to induce a spirit of dependbnce, in 
such a conviction? According to the doctrina^ of 
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Necessity, nothing but the actual interposition of Di- 
vine grace has any tendency to induce a spirit of 
dependence. The belief of this doctrine has no such 
tendency whatever. The grand mistake of the Ne- 
cessitarian here, consists in the assumption, that, be- 
cause his doctrine has a manifest tendency to piH}duce 
the CONVICTION of dependence, it has a tendency equally/ 
manifest to induce the spirit of dependence ; when^ 
in fact, it has no such tendency whatever. 

POCTRIITE TENDS TO INDUCE THE SPIRIT OF DEPENDENCE^ 

2. We will now contemplate the intrinsic tenden- 
cies of the doctrine of Liberty to induce the spirit of 
humility and dependence. Every one will see, at 
once, that the consciousness of Liberty cannot itself 
be a ground of dependence, in respect to action, in 
favor of the right and in opposition to the wrong : for 
the possession of such Liberty, as far as the power 
itself is concerned, leaves us, at all times equally 
liable to do the one as the other. How can an eqClal 
liability to two distinct and opposite courses, be a 
ground of assurance; that we shall choose the one, 
and avoid the other? Thus the consciousness of 
Liberty tends directly and intrinsically to a total an- 
nihilation of the spirit of self-dependence. 

* Let us now contemplate our relation to the Most 
High. He knows perfectly in what direction we 
shall, in our self-determination, exert our powers 
under any influence, or system of influences brought 
to bear upon us. It is also in His power to subject us 
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to any system of influences he pleases. He has re- 
vealed to us the great truth, that if, in the exercise of 
the spirit of dependence, we will trust Him for grace 
to do the good and avoid the evil which He requires 
us to do and avoid. He will subject us to a Divine 
influence, which , shall for ever secure us in the one, 
and against the other. The conviction, therefore, 
rises with full and perfect distinctness in the mind, 
that, in the exercise of the spirit of dependence, ac- 
tion in all future time, in the direction of purity and 
bliss, is secure : and that, in the absence of this 
spirit, action, in the opposite direction, is equally cer- 
tain. In the belief of the doctrine of Liberty, another 
truth becomes an omnipresent reality to our minds, 
that the exercise of this spirit, thus rendering our 
" calling and election sure," is, at all times practica- 
ble to us. What then is the exclusive tendency of 
this doctrine ? To destroy the spirit of self-depend- 
ence, on the one hand, and to induce the exercise of 
the opposite spirit, on the other. The doctrine of 
Necessity reveals the /aci of dependence, but destroys 
the spirit, by the production of the annihilating con- 
viction, that we neither shall nor can exercise th^t 
spirit, till God, in his sovereign dispensations, shall 
subject us to an influence which renders it impossi- 
ble for us not to exercise it. The doctrine ofi Liberty 
reveals, with equal distinctness, the fact of depend- 
ence ; and then, while it produces the hallowed con- 
viction of the perfect practicability of the exercise of 
the spirit of dependence, presents motives infinitely • 
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»trong, not only to induce its exercise, bilt to empty 
the mind wholly of everything opposed to it. 

OOP CONTROLS ALL INFLUENCES UNDER WHICH CRXATURX8 

DO ACT. 

3. While the existence and continuence of our 
powers of moral agency depend wholly upon the 
Divine Will, and while the Most High knows, with 
entire certainty, in what direction we shall exert our 
powers, under all influences, and systems of influ- 
ences, brought to bear upon us, all these influences 
are entirely at his disposal. What tendency have 
such convictions, together with the consciousness of 
Liberty, and ability to exercise, or not to exercise, 
the spirit of dependence, but to induce us, in the ex- 
ercise of that spirit, to throw our whole being into 
the petition, " Lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil ?" If God knows perfectly under 
what influences action in us shall be in the direction 
of the right, or the wrong, and holds all such influ- 
ences at his own control, what attitude becomes us 
in the presence of the "High and lofty One,** but 
dependence and prayer ? 

DSPZNDIBNCE OH ACCOUNT OF THE MORAL SERVITUDE OP 

THE Wi;4*» 

4. Finally, a consciousness of a state of Moral 
Servitude, together with the conviction, that in the 
exercise of the spirit of dependence, we can rise to 
the "Glorious Liberty of the Sons of God;" that in 
the absence of this spirit, our Moral Servitude is per- 
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fectly certain; all these, together with the conviction 
which the belief of the dotrine of Liberty induces (to 
wit, that the exercise of the spirit of dependence is 
always practicable to us), tends only one result, to 
induce the exercise of that spirit, and to the total an- 
nihilation of the opposite spirit. 

While, therefore, the doctrine of Liberty sanctifies, 
in the mind, the feeKng of obligation to do the right 
and avoid the wrong, a feeling which the doctrine of 
Necessity tends to annihilate, the former (an efieot 
which the latter cannot produce) tends only 16 the 
annihilation of the spirit of pride and self-confidence, 
and to induce that spirit of filial dependence which 
cries " Abba, Father !" 



CHAPTER XVII. 

FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 

EUCMENT OF WILL IN THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER, 
^ CHARACTER COMMONLY HOW ACCOUNTED FOR. 

In accounting for the existence and formation of 
peculiarities of character, individual, social, and na- 
tional, two elements only are commonly taken into 
consideration, the natural propensities, and the ctr- 
cumstances and influences under which those pro- 
pensities are developed and controlled. The doctrine 
of Necessity permits us to take nothing else into the 
account. Undoubtedly, these elements have very 
great influence in determining character. In many- 
instances, little else need to be taken into consid- 
eration, in accounting for peculiarities of charac- 
ter as they exist around tts, individuals, communities, 
and nations. 

THE VOLUNTARY ELEMENT TO BE TAKEN INTO THE 

ACCOUNT. 

In a vast majority of cases, however, another and 
altogether a different element, that of the ^Will, or 
voluntary element, must be taken into the reckoning. 
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or we shall find ourselves wholly unable to account 
for peculiarities of mental and moral development, 
every where visible around us. It is an old maxim, 
that " every man is the arbiter of his own destiny.** 
As character determines destiny, so the Will de- 
termines character ; and man is the arbiter of his 
own destiny, only as he is the arbiter of his own cha- 
racter. The element of Free Will, therefore, must 
be taken into the reckoning, if we would adequately 
account for the peculiarities of character which the 
individual, social, and national history of the race 
presents. Even where mental and moral develop- 
ments are as the propensities and external influences, 
the voluntary element must be reckoned in, if we 
would account for facts as they exist. In a majority 
of instances, however, if the two elements under 
consideration, and these only, are taken into the 
account, we shall find our conclusions very wide from 
the truth. 

AN EXAMPLE IN IlOiUSTBATIOK. 

I will take, in illustration of the above remarks, 
a single example — a case with which I became so 
familiarly acquainted, that I feel perfectly safe in 
vouching for the truth of the statements which I am 
about to make. I knew a boy who, up to the age of 
ten or twelve years, was under the influence of a 
most ungovernable temper — a temper easily and 
quickly andjsasily excited, and which, when excited, 
rendered him perfectly desperate- Seldom, if ever. 
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was he knovra to yield in a oonfliet, ho wdvet superior 
in strength his antagonist might be. Death was 
always deliberately preferred to subnussion. During 
this peoriodf he often reflected upon his condition, 
and frequently wished that it was otherwise. Still, 
with melaacholy deliberation* he as often said to 
himseU^ I never can and never shall subdue this temper 
At the olose of this period, as he was reflecting upon 
the subjeot again, he made up his mind, with perfect 
fixiedness of purpose, that, to the control of that tem- 
per, he would never more yield. The Will rose up 
in. the majesty of its power, and assumed the reins of 
self^'gOTernment, in the respect under consideraticm. 
From that moment, that temper almost never, even 
vmder the highest provocations, obtained the contrd 
;>f the child. A total revolution of mental develop- 
ments resulted. He afterwards became as distin* 
guished lor natural amiabilty and self-control,, ijr- re- 
spect to his temper, as before he had been for the op- 
posite spirit. This total revolution took place from 
mere prudential considerations without any respect 
whatever to moral obligation. 

Now suppose we attempt to account for these dia* 
tinct and opposite developments of character — do- 
velopmet)ts exlubited by the same individual, in these 
^wo periods— by an eicclusive reference to natural 
propensities and external influencea. What a tot^EdJy 
Viadcquate and false account should we give of the 
facts presented ! That individual is jast as con- 
scious, that it was the element of Free Will thai 
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produced this revolution, and that when he formed 
the determination which resulted in that revolution, 
he might have determined dilierentiy, as he is, or 
eVer has been of any mental state* whatever. All 
the facts, also, as they lie out before us, clearly 
indicate that if we leave out of the account the 
voluntary element, those fticts must remain wholly 
unexplained, or a totally wrong explanation of them 
' must be given. 

The same principle holds true in all other instan- 
ces. Though natural propensities and external in- 
fluences greatly modify mental developments, still, 
the distinguishing peculiarities of character, in all 
instances, receive their form and coloring from the 
actibn of the voluntary power. This is true, of the 
pecuTiarities of character exhibited, not only by in- 
dividuals, but communities and nations. We can 
never account for facts as they are, until we con- 
template man, not only as possessed of Intelligence 
and Sensibility, but also of Free Will. All the pow- 
ers and susceptibilities must be taken into the account, 
if we would know man as he is. 

DIVKR8ITIX8 OF CHABACTXIU 

A few important definitions will close this Chapter. 

A decisive character exists, where the Will acts in 
harmony with propensities strongly developed. When 
a number of propensities of this kind exist, action, 
and consequently character, may be changeable, and 
yet decisive. 
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Unity and decision of character result, when the 
Will steadily acts in harmony with some one over- 
shadowing propensity. 

Character is fluctuating and changeable^ when the 
Will surrenders itself to the control of different pro- 
pensities, each easily and highly excited in the 
presence of its appropriate objects* and yet the ex- 
citement but temporary, Thu9^ different propensi- 
ties, i^ rapid succession, take their turn in controlling 
the Will. 

Indecision and feebleness of character result when 
the Will uniformly acts under the influence of the 
principle oi fear and caution. To such a mind, in all 
important enterprises especially,* there is always *^ a 
lion in the way." Such a mind, therefore, is con- 
tinually in a state of distressing indecision when 
energetic action is necessary to success. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS. 

A FEW reflections of a general nature will conclude 
this Treatise. 

OBJECTIOjr. THE WILI< HAS ITS LAWS 

• 

l« An objection, often adduced, to the entire view 
of the subject presented in this Treatise, demands a 
passing notice here. AU things in existence, it is said, 
and the Will among the rest, are govereed by Laws* 
It is readily admitted, that all things have their laws 
and that the Will is not without law. It is jumpng a 
very long distance to a conclusion, however, to infer 
from such a fact, that Necessity is the only law 
throughout the entire domain of existence, physical 
and mental. What if, from the fact, that the Will has 
its law, it should be assumed that Liberty is that law ? 
This assumption would be just as legitimate as the 
one under consideration. 

OBJECTION. eOD DETHRONED FROM HIS SUPRSICACT. 
IF THE DOCTRINE OF LIBERTY IS TRUE. 

2. Another objection of a general nature, is the 
assumption, that the doctrine of Liberty destroys the 
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Divine supremacy in the realm of mind. ** If man,** 
says Dr. Chalmers, ** is not a necessary agent, God is 
a degraded sovereign." A sentiment more dishon- 
orable to God, more fraught with fatal error, more 
revolting to a virtuous mind, when unperverted by a 
false theory, could scarcely be uttered. Let us, for a 
moment, contemplate the question, whether the doc- 
trine of Liberty admits a Divine government in the 
rdalm of mifid. The existence and pepetuity, aA 
stated in a former Chapter, of free and moral agency 
in creatures, depend wholly upon the Divine Will. 
With a perfect knowledge of the direction in which 
they \*riH exert their powers, under every kind and 
degree of Influence to which they may be subjected, 
He^ hdlds an these influences at his sovereign disposal. 
With such knowledge and resources, can God exer- 
cise no government, but that of a degraded 8ov&» 
reighty in the realm of mind ? Can He not exercise 
tlie very sovereignty which infinite wisdom and love 
dfeiitet Who would dare afiirm the contrary? If 
the doctrine of Liberty is true, God certainly does not 
At upon the throne of iron diBstitfy, swaying the 
sbeptre of stem faie over myriads of subjects, mis- 
cadled tn<Mral agents; subjects, all of whom are com- 
manded, under infinite sanction, to do the right and 
avoid the wrong, while subjected to influences by 
the Most H^ himsrif, which render obedience in 
soBue^ and disobedience in others, absolute impossi- 
bilities. StilU in the light of this doctrine, God has a 
government in the domain of mind, a government 
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-wisely adapted to the nature of moral agents — ^agents 
capable of m<»irrmg the desert of praise or biame ; 
a goyermsent which all approve, and under the b^ 
ni^ infloenoe of which, all who have not forfeited 
it^r protection by crime, may find ** quietness and toh 
surance for ever." 

OBJECTION. GREAT AITP OOOD MEN HAVE HELD THE 
DOCTRINE OF NECESSITY. 

3, In reply to what has been said in respect to the 
tendencie$ of the doctrine of Necessity, the &ct will 
doiabtless be adduced, that the greatest and best of 
men have held this doctrine, without a development 
of these tendencies in their experience. My an- 
swer is, that the gooclne«s of such men, their sense 
of moral obligation, &o., did not result from their 
theory, but existed ill spite of its intrinsic tendencies. 
They held this doctrine in theory, and yet from a 
conscioi^sness of Lib^ty, they practically adopted the 
opposite doctrine. Here, we have th« source of the 
deep feeling of obligation in their minds, while the 
intrinsic and exclusive tendency of their Theory, even 
in them, was to weaken and annihilate this hallowed 
feeling* The difference between such men and 
sceptiiCfi is thia; TI^ piety of the former preventa 
their carrying out their theory to its legitimate ve* 
sulta; while the impiety of the latter Irads them ta 
march boldly up to those results — a fearless denial of 
mor^d obligation in every form. 
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LAST BE80KT. 

4. The final resort of certain NecessitarianSy who 
may feel themselves wholly unable to meet the ar- 
guments adduced against their own and in favor of the 
opposite theory, and are determined to remain fixed 
in their opinions, may be readily anticipated. It is 
an assumption which may be expressed in language 
somewhat like the following : ** After all, the im- 
mortal work of Edwards still lives, and will live, 
when those of his opponents will be lost in oblivion. 
That work still remains unanswered." A sweeping 
assumption is a very easy and summary way of dis- 
posing of a difficulty, which we might not otherwise 
know what to do with. Let us for a moment con- 
template some of the facts which have been undeni- 
ably established in reference to this immortal work. 

(i.) At the outset, Edwards stands convicted of a 
fundamental error in philosophy, an error which 
gives form and character to his whole work— the 
counfounding of the Will with the Sensibility, and 
thus counfounding the characteristics of the pheno- 
mena of the former faculty with those of the frfieno- 
mena of the latter. 

(2.) His whole work is constructed without an 
appeal to Consciousness, the only proper and au- 
thoritative tribunal of appeal in the case. Thus his 
reasonings have only an accidental bearing upon his 
subject 

(3.) 'All his fundamental conclusions have been 
shown to stand in direct contradiction to the plain- 
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est and most positive testimony of universal Con- 
sciousness. 

(4.) His main arguments have been shown to be 
nothing else but reasoning in a circle. He defines, for 
example, the phrase "Greatest apparent good," as 
synonymous with choosing^ and then argues, from the 
fact that the " Will always is as the greatest apparent 
good,** that is, that it always chooses as it chooses, 
that it is subject to the law of Necessity. 

So in respect to the argument from the Strongest 
Motive, which, by definition, is fixed upon as the 
Motive in the direction of which the Will, in each 
particular instance, acts. From the fact that the 
action of the Will is always in the direction of this 
Motive, that is, in the direction of the Motive towards 
which it does act, the conclusion is gravely drawn 
that the Will is and must be subject, in all its de- 
terminations, to the law of Necessity. I find my 
mind acted upon by two opposite Motives. I can- 
not tell which is the strongest, from a contempla- 
tion of what is intrinsic in the Motives themselves, 
nor from their efiects upon my Intelligence or Sen- 
sibility. I must wait till my will has acted. From 
the . fact of its action in the direction of one Motive, 
in distinction from the other, I must then draw two 
important conclusions. 1. The motive, in the di- 
rection of which my Will did act, is the strongest. 
The evidence is, the fact of its action in that direc- 
tion 2. The Will must be subject to the law of 
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T?i'ecessity, ^he proof is, the action of the Will in 
the direction of the Strongest Motive, that is the 
Motive in the direction of which it did act. Sage 
argument to be regarded by Philosophers and Theolo- 
gians of the 19th century, as possessing the elements 
of immortality ! 

(5.) His argument from the Divine fore-knowledge 
has been shown to be wholly based upon an assump- 
tion unauthorized by reason, or revelation either, to 
wit, that he undertands the mode of that Fore- 
knowledge, — an assumption which cannot be made 
except through ignorance, as was true in his case, 
without the greatest impiety and presumption. 

(6.) The theory which Edwards opposes has been 
shown to render sacred, in all minds that hold 
it, the great idea of dutyy of moral obligation ; while 
the validity of that idea has never, in any age or 
nation, been denied, excepting on the avowed au- 
thority of his Theory. 

(7.) An the arguments in proof of the doctrine of 
Necessity, with the single exception of that from the 
Divine Fore-knowledge— an argument resting, as we 
have seen, upon an assumption equally baseless* — ^in- 
volve a begging of the question at issue. Take any 
argument we please, with this one exception, and it 
will be seen at once that it has no force at all, unless 
the truth of the doctrine designed to be established by 
it, be assumed as the basis of that argument* Shall 
we pretend that a"Theory, that has been fully demon- 
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ties, and contradictions above named, has not been 
answered ? 

WUJilNG^ AND AIMIKa TO PXEFOKM IMP0SSIBIIJTIE8' 

5. We 'are now prepared to answer a question 
about which philosophers have been somewhat di- 
vided in opinion — the (question whether' the Will can 
act in the direction of perceived and affirmed im- 
possibilities! The true answer to this question, 
doubtless is, that the Mind may will the occurrence 
of a known impossibility, but it can never aim to 
produce such an occurrence. 

The Mind, for example, while it regards the non-, 
existence of God as that which cannot possibly occur, 
nmy come into such a relation to the Most High, that 
the desire shall arise that Grod were not. With this 
desire, the Will may concur in the u;iV^, that there 
were no God. Here the Mind wills a known im- 
possibility. In a similar manner, the Mind may will 
its own non-existence, while it regards its occurrence, 
on account of its relation to the Divine Will, as im- 
possible. • 

Btit while the Mind may thus mil the occurrence 
of an impossibility, it never can, nor will aim, that 
is, intend, to produce what it regards as an impossi- 
bility. A creature may will the non-existence of 
God ; but even a fallen Spirit, regarding the occur- 
rence as an absolute impossibility, never did, nor will 
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aim to annihilate the Most High. To suppose tbe 
Will to set itself to produce an occurrence regarded 
as impossible, involves a contradiction. 

For the same rd^son, the Will will never set itself 
upon the accomplishment of that which it is perfectly 
assured it never shall accomplish, however sincere its 
efforts towards the result may be. All such results 
are, to the Mind, jprac^ica/ impossibilities. Extinguish 
totally in the Mind the hope of obtaining the Divine 
favor, and the Divine favor will never be sought 
Produce in the Mind the conviction, that should it 
aim at the attainment of a certain end, there is an in- 
fallible certainty that it will not attain it, and the sub- 
ject of that conviction will ud more aim to attain that 
end, than he will aim to cause the same thing, at li.c 
same time, to be and not to be. 

In reply, it is sometimes said, that men often aim 
at what they regard even as an impossible attain- 
ment. The painter, for example, aims to produce a 
perfect picture, while he knows well that he cannot 
produce one. I answer, the painter is really aiming 
at no such thhig. He is not aiming to produce a 
perfect picture which he Jcnows he cannot, and will 
not produce, but to produce one as nearly perfect as 
he can. This is what he is really aiming at. Ques- 
tion the individual critically, and he will confirm 
what is here affirmed. Remind him of the fact, that 
he cannot produce a perfect picture. I know that, he 
replies. I am determined, however, to produce one 
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as nearly perfect as possible. Here his real aim 
stand revealed. The same principle holds true in all 
other instances. 

THOUeHT AT PARHNe. 

6. In taking leave of the reader, I would simply 
say, that if he has distinctly apprehended the great 
doctrine designed to be established in this Work, and 
has happily come to an agreement with the author 
in respect to it, the following hallowed impression 
has been left very distinctly upon his mind. While 
he finds himself in a state of profound and most 
pleasing dependence upon the Author of his being, 
in the Holy of Holies of the inner sanctuary of his 
mind, one idea, the great over-shadowing idea of the 
buman Intelligence, has been fully sanctified — the 
idea of duty, of moral obligation. With the conscious- 
ness of Liberty, that idea must be to the mind an 
omnipresent reality. From it we can never escape ; 
smd in all states, and in all worlds, it must and will 
be to us, as a guardian angel, or an avenging fiend. 
But one thing remains, and that is, through the grace 
proffered in the Remedial System, to " live and move, 
and have our being,** in harmony with that idea, thus 
securing everlasting "quietness and assurance^ in 
;he sanctuary of our minds^ and ever enduring peace 
md protection under the over-shadowing perfections 
)f the Author of our existence, and amid all the ar- 
rangements and movements of his eternal government. 
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Other words, for aoy thing but the actioft of timr 
Wills, and the results of such action, is to maintaiii 
the dogma, that results, without causes, ot^hl to exist 
This conclusion cannot possibly be avoided. 

The same difiioalty precisely, is involved in the 
dogma so extensively entertained, that men, in conse- 
quence of having dwafied their powers by sin, are 
now held responsible for the exercise of a degree <^ 
holiness surpassing their present ability* For us to 
exercise a degree of holiness beyond our poinrer, 
would be an event without a cause, a phenomena 
without substance. To say then, that men ought to 
exercise a degree of holiness, which surpass their 
power to exercise, is tantamount to the dogma diat 
they ought to produce an event which, when pro- 
duced, will be an event without a cause. What 
kind of moral legislation is that ? Who will charge 
it upon " the Judge of all the earth V* 

THOUGHT AT PARTINe. 

7. In taking leave of the reader, I would simply 
say, that if he has distinctly apprehended the great 
doctrine designed to be established in this Work, and 
has happily come to an agreement with the author 
in respect to it, the following hallowed impression 
has been left very distinctly upon his mind. While 
he finds himself in a state of profound and most 
pleasing dependence upon the Author of his being 
in the Holy of Holies of the inner sanctuary of his 
mind, one idea, the great over-shadowing idea of the 
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human Inteliigence, has been fully sanctified— -the 
idea of duty, of moral obligation. With the conscious- 
ness of Liberty, that idea must be to the mind an 
omnipresent reality. From it we can never escape; 
and iD all states, and in all worlds, it must and will 
be to us, as a guardian angel, or an avenging fiend. 
But one thing remains, and that is, through the grace 
proffered in the Remedial System, to " live and move, 
and have our being," in harmony with that idea, thus 
securing everlasting ''quietness and assurance" in 
the sanctuary of our minds, and ever enduring peace 
and protection under the over-shadowing perfections 
of the Author of our existence, and amid all the ar- 
rangements and movements of bis etenlSil government. 



THE END. 
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